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MARRYING FOR MONEY. 
— —O——__ 


ss Well, I think you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Grace Carr.” 
“Well, I don’t, then; and if you had the 
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train, is he? and the handsome young man’s name 
is Courtenay, is it? Well, I’ve heard of people’s 

But they did not find it, and the two girls getting home a day or so sooner than they were 
sauntered slowly away. expected, and sometimes the same people have a 


. ! 
« As soon as I find the drop to my earring. I, 
And then, leaping over the copse, an_aristocra- | Christian name that sounds like a surname. She's 


just this minute heard it fall among the leaves.” 


courage, Lib. Hamilton, youd acknowledge the tic, handsome-faced fellow, with a smile on his the prettiest girl I’ve seen since I left America. “ 
same thing. There’s not a girl living who wouldnt | lips, succeeded in finding it. And Mr. Courtenay Eldutcher lit his cigar, and 
marry for money. “So Mr, Eldutcher is expected home every returned leisurely to the Larches. 


A little indignant cry 
answered her. 

“Oh, Grace Carr, you 
needn’t think because you 
are so mercenary that all 
other people are. I tell 
ou, a girl who would 

aye a man just because 
he is rich, doesn’t deserve 
to be called a true woman.” 

«Thanks !” laughed 
Gracie,pretty, black-haired, 
scarlet-lipped Gracie,whom 
no man, moneyless or 
otherwise, would have 
objected to falling in love 
with. 

“She was a merry little 
thing, proud, and “ queer,” 
the other girls called her; 
one who never yet had 
hesitated to speak out her 
mind; whom every one 
loved, and envied. 

“Yes,” went on Gracie, 
as she fastened several 
maple leaves with maple 
twiggs. ‘I mean to have 
a rich husband. And _be- 
tween you and me, am 
going to ‘set my cap’ for 
this Mr. Eldutcher. You 
know he is expected home 
from Europe every day, 
and they refurnished the 
Larches till it’s a perfect 
palace. You ought to see 
the style and elegance, Lib. 
Oh, don’t I wish I were 
Mrs. Eldutcher !” 

« And just as like as not 
he’s some grey-headed, 
stoop-shouldered old man! 
I do hope and pray, though 
that he brings home a wife 
and half a dozen children 
for your especial benefit.” 

“T can't see how that 
would benefit me, Lib.; 
but I do wish you could 
see a portrait up at the 
Larches. Itis just a head 
—but such a head, and 
eyes and mouth, I never 
saw. Whoever it is must 
be an Apollo. The house- 
keeper said it was Mr. 
Courtenay.” 

“T think you'd do better 
to keep away from the 
Larches. I’m going home, 
Gracie; are you 2” 


A delightful October 
morning,and Libbie Hamil- 
ton and Gracie Carr sit- 
ting in the bedroom of the 
latter—a large sunny room 
furnished with a green and 
white ingrain carpet, a 
marble-topped suit of chest- 
nut cottage furniture, little 
low hassocks, vases, and 
pictures. 

“J wouldn’t stay home 
for all the world, Lib., but 
Ido wish I had something 
better to wear than this 
blue crepe. I think Mr. 
Eldutcher might have 
postponed his reception till 
father sold his four-acre 
lot.” 

Libbie laughed. 

“He uit have  dis- 
played remarkable accom- 
modation, wouldn't he ? 
But I was going to say I 
wouldn’t care if I did have 
to wear the crepe, because 
Mr. Eldutcher will not be 
there, after all.” 

Gracie let fall the string 
of waxen beads she held, 
and stared at Libbie. 

“Not be there? not be 
at his own house, at his 
own reception? Who 
ever heard of such a piece 
of work ?” 

“ He is called suddenly 
and very unexpectedly 
away for several weeks; 
so the gardener told father 
last night, and this Mr. 
Courtenay, whose picture 

ou admired so, has come 
to the Larches to be host.” 

“ T think that’s too bad ; 
don’t you, Lib. ? Well, I 
guess we can manage to 
put up with Mr, Courtenay 
till Mr. Eldutcher comes. 
T wonder if he’s rich 

Oh, Grace, that’s 80 like 
you! Dear, no! he’s 
only Mr. Fldutchers land 
agent, but father says he 
is a perfect gentleman.” 

«Well, you may haye 
this gentlemanly land 
agent. I'll reserve my 
forces until Mr. Eldutcher 
comes back.” 


-_—_——. 
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“ Grace Carr,” said Libbie Hamilton, six weeks 
later, as the two friends sat beside the windows in 
Mrs. Hamilton’s parlour, watching the first snow 
flakes, “ I thought you told me once that Z might 
have Mr. Courtenay for my especial property ?” 

A series of rapid blushes darted across Gracie’s 
face, and for a second she bent low over a pile of 
worsteds in her lap. 

“So I did. Haven't you got him; or, rather, 
can’t you have him if you want him ?” 

Libbie smiled quizzically. : : 

“Do you think so? © Iamagined his deyotion to 
Miss Gracie Carr entirely prevented his apprecia- 
tion of any other lady’s charms.” 

“T’m sure he is just 2s attentive to all the rest 
of the girls as he is to me.” 

“Qh! oh! does he lean over my chair for an 
hourat a time? Has he eyer taken me riding 
in Mr. Eldutcher’s barouche? Did he ask me 
to make him a watch chain out of my longest 
pale AN) eee 

ie blushed again. 

ae Well, may be ie didn’t. Any how, Lib. be- 
tween you and me, I'm just going to put a stop to 
it. But he zs splendid. < ; 

A little sigh fluttered wp to Gracie’s pretty lips, 
and Libbie saw a weary shade ereep in her éyes. 

« And ‘reserve your forces’ until Mr. Eldutcher 
comes, eh ?” 

And then, for the first time since they two had 
known each other, Gracie gave back an angry 
answer: 

“Po hush about that everlasting nonsense, 
or yowll make me. hate the sound of the man’s 
name.” 

“Tf you only will, my darling Grace! It’s only 
one little word to say that will make me the 
proudest, happiest man living! You never shall 
regret it, dear one. Won't you ¢ell me you love 
me?. I know you do, for your eyes betray the 
sweet secret the lips are so slow to confess.” 

He was such a bold, gentle lover—his own eyes 
were so full of tender love light, and he bent his 
head so near to her that the swect fragrance of 
his breath came to her. His arm was over the 
carriage seat, and his hand lay on her shoulder 
in a firm yet light touch ; now she felt the fingers 
as they tightened their hold. 

She was completely conquered by love, this 
Grace Carr, by Mr Courtenay, who was only the 
land agent to the man she had aspired to win. 

But she shuddered as she thought of Mr. 
Eldutcher now. Suppose she had won him, and 
been his wife, and this man had come across 

th ? 
ae realised how horrible it would have been, 
and there was a note almost of thankfulness in her 
voice as she answered him: 

«J will say it, Mr. Courtenay: I do love you 

rly, dearly.” 
ee Zo "he reins and clasped her in both 
arms, kissing her quivering lips. 

“ Gracie, my true darling, my own darling for 
love’s sake only !” 

‘ You call me Gracie,” shé Baid shyly; ‘“ won't 


‘you tell me your first name, that Imay call you 


by it 2?” f 

‘ You have neyer called me by any other, Gracie, 
than my Christian name.” 

He was trying to look very grave, but her 
puzzled look brought a smile to his mouth and 


eyes. 

Shall I explain, little lady? Shall I tell 
you you are the betrothed bride of Courtenay 
Eldutcher ?” : 

Tow he enjoyed the surprised bewilderment ! 
and how kindly he checked her excited~exclama- 
tions! and then told her of that day he had come 
home, and heard her declare she would neyer 
marry but for money. 

“JT knew I could win you, my dearest, as the 
rich Eldutcher; but I resolved to try, with 
nothing but myself to depend upon. Was I pre- 
sumptuous, think you, in keeping this ? : 

He showed her the golden ball off her earring 
now circled with diamonds, and get into her 
betrothal ring. 

The glad tears were in her eyes as he placed it 
onher finger. She had conquered her mercenary 
ambition, and now what a@ grand reward was 
hers! E 
“ T always said I should marry for money,” sho 
says roguishly, now-a-days, Where she queens it 
at the Larches. 


\ 


Borwicn’s Custirp Powner is now used by aly 
respectable families for making deli¢ious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 


able to cat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits, , 


Sold by all Corndealers in 1d, and 2d. packets, and 
fid, and Ls, tins, 


DOUBLY FALSE, 
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CHAPTER XXXTI. 
THE AUDACITY OF CRIME. 


Ir was October now—gorgeous, beautiful 
October, All the trees on the Hudson felt the 
ripeness of the year in their foliage, which had 
taken rich gleams of crimson into its greenest 
masses, and was just beginning to throw out 
flashes of gold where the maples grew thickest. 

In September Mrs. Lander had consented to 
accept Cora’s invitation to stay with her awhile 
at one of the fashionable hotels in the city. A 
splendid outfit of second mourning had been the 
principal inducement held out for this temporary 
change of residence, and this important business 
occupied the widow. almost ex¢lusiyely. 


As fot Cora, she took little interest in all the 
details of dead silk, grey silk, bugle trimmings, or 
black ribbons. ideal she was seldom at her 
rooms twenty-four hours together. The first year 
of her mourning had not yet expired; she made 
this an excuse for ayoiding all society and living a 
secluded life, which even her reputed aunt conld 
not understand. There was neither sympathy 
not confidence now between these two” women. 
Cora held her mother at arm’s length and kept 
out of her society as muchas possible. She gave 
no explanation of her own mode of life, but came 
and went as it pleased her, answering to no person 
for her movements. At first there was a glow 
and enthusiasm about her that forbade all thoughts 
of wrong or sorrow in her life. If she was re- 
ticent, it was easy to see that intense happiness 
was all that she had to conceal. She absolutely 
lived away from every friend, in a world of her 
own, that became more and more secret every 
day. 

At last Mrs. Lander grew weary of shopping, 
and more weary of the strange isolation which 
Cora’s retired life forced upon her. She demanded 
more money and a broader range of social life in 
the hotel, both of which Cora refused. Sc, one 
day when Cora was more insolent than usual, Mrs. 
Lander packed up her things and betook herself 
to the old home, where she threw herself upon 
Eunice for sympathy and protection. 


When the evil spirit of- the family was gone, 
something like tranquility settled upon the house- 
hold. Eunice, who controlled her mistress with 
an iron hand, broke up the old habit of staying in 
her chamber by main force. The family meals 
were served in the dining-room, she said, and were 
not to be scattered all over the house in trays, as 
if they kept a tavern, as it was when that other 
highflyer was at home. If she was expected to 
superintend things, every soul under that roof 
would come down to regular meals in the régular 
place. She was tired of seéing such goings on, 
and meant to take the reins in her own hands, just 
to see how it seemed after being put down and 
rode over, a8 she had been for ever 80 long. 

She said this to Mrs. Lander when she came 
back from the city with her intense mournin 
softened by gleams of jet, and her neck surrounde 
by a rope of gréat black beads, to which a good- 
sized cross was Suspended. 


Mrs. Lander might not have yielded to this 
dictation in Eunice but for the trouble that had 
‘arisen between her and Cora at the hotel, which 
had at length aroused all her temper and her old 
pride. Mrs. Lander never gave even Hunice the 
dctxils of the quarrel which had preceeded her 
exit from the hotel. But it had arisen in this 
way. After spending large sums of money on her 
wardrobe, Mrs. Lander had asked for more, an 
was put off grudgingly with a small sum, and in 
a manner that drove all the woman’s Smothered 
tempe? into revolt. ‘She wanted more,” she 
said, i hot anger, ‘five times as much—ten times 
—twenty times. The money belonged to hera 
great deal more than it ever did to her daughter.” 

“Your daughter,” said Cora, rolling up the 
rejected money, and crowding it coolly back into 
her purse. “Never call me by that name while 
you liye, unless you wish to be arrested as a pér- 
jurer. You have rejected me and claimed that 
other creature over and over a gain, and I, for one, 
believé you. I am no more your daughter than 
you ate mine.” 

“Qora Lander, are you crazy or a fiend to say 
this?” cried the woman, appalled by an audacity 
she had never dreamed of before, _ 

“TJ am simply in earnest, madam.” 

“Madam! and wealone!” 

“No child can be suro of its parentage. We 
must take the word of some one. A mother’s word 
is held as the most sacred @vidence. That you 
have given, society has accepted it. The Probate 
Court has accepted it, J accept it, The thing is 
decided,” 


“But it was not true—the falsehood was of 
your own contriving, wicked, wicked girl!” cried 
the astonished woman. 

“Falsehood! I will not permit you or any one 
to use such language to me. I had long been 
troubled with suspicions, and did what I could to 
get at the truth. It came from your false heart 
with a pang, I dare say; but it was the truth, 
nevertheless,” 

“Cora Lander, this is too much! 
child or a demon ?” 

““T would certainly rather be a demon than 
your child, provided demons could inherit. As it 
is, I prefer to be as I am, the child and heiress of 
Amos Lander.” 

That 7p girl looked in her mother’s face 
with cold audacity as sho uttered this speech. Tt 
was evidently premeditated, and the result of 
deliberation. Did she wish to drive the poor 
woman to extremities ? One would think so. Mrs. 
Lander’s passion was completely subdued by this 
unheard-of assurance. She began ‘to doubt her 
Own senses. Was that creature really her child? 

“Do not go too far,” she said, standing up with 
some of Cora’s own stony resolution in her face. 
“If you treat me in this way, so help me Heaven, I 
will, retract and expose everything,” 

“Do,” answered the wicked’ irl. “Pry that, 
and so surely as we both live I will grounda charge 
of insanity on that very confession, and shut you 
up ina mad-house. Remember, madam, it was 
your lips that first proclaimed the fact that insanity 
wasa family inheritance on your side of the house— 
that it had already appeared in your daughter, the 
young woman who has driven me out of my own 
house by her crazy vagaries. What is more natural 
than that you, my poor aunt, should give way to 
the malady that you assert has existed for genera- 
tions among your ancestors—such ancestors ?” 

“Cora Lander!” cried the wretched woman, 
coming out of her amazement pale and stern as the 
bold creature who taunted her; ‘be careful how: 
you gibe at me and mine! Whatever I am, you 
came of the same stock.” __ 

“That is exactly what I deny, and am prepared 
to deny before the face of the whole world. My 
mother was a Rayensworth—a nice old family 
that never had a blemish, were the RKavensworths 
—I will not hear a word against them.” 

Cora smiled as she spoke, the very insolence of 
her words made her lip curve. Mrs. Lander saw 
this, and was seized with a new idea. She came 
eaeey forward and threw her arms about the 
girl. 

“Ah! now I understand it all. You are only 
teasing me—saying all these horrid things to see 
if I mind them, Of course I did a littlek—who 
could help it? But it is all over. Give up the 
money, dear, and we will have no more of these 
cruel jokes—they hurt me, indeed they do. There, 
now kiss me.” 

Cora kissed that poor, quivering face with lips 
of ice. 

“JT will give you the money, aunt, of course. I 
haye always wished to be liberal, both with youand 
my cousin; but there isno joke in what I have 
been saying.” : 

“ Oh, how can you, child! This is too cruel.” 

“ Cruel ! no, it is a fixed truth, Aunt Lander.” 

* Aunt Lander! I will ot hear that !? cried 
the woman, bursting into a passion of sobs. 

“ You will and must,” answered Cora, in a low, 
resolute voice, “for never on this earth will I 
recognise you by any other name.” 

“ But I will compel you,” said the desperate 
woman, in a hard whisper. 

“Hush! this white rage will make you ill 
Here is the money, take it and let us be at peace. 

She took the roll of notes a second time from 
the reticule purse still swinging from her wrist, 
and held it towards Mrs. Lander. 

“No!” said the outraged woman, dashing the 
money from her, “I will perish first.” 

Cora picked up the money with a forced smile, 
and would have offered it a second time, but Mrs, 
Lander had left the room. 

Half an hour after this scene, the widow 
Lander came from her rcom with her mourning 
shawl on anda thick crape yeil drawn over her 
white face. She shivered as if an ague fit had 
seized upon her, and went back for herfurs, think- 
ing poor woman, that they might drive off the 


Are you my 


| sold that was freezing her heart. But even under 


that thick cloak of Russian sables she shook with 
that inner cold which seizes upon the very life. 
Cora stood at the window as her mother went 
out, and a cloud swept over her face. With all 
her iron courage, she did not feel altogether 
secure. 
“Let her go,” she said at last, turning from the 
window. “ This money ‘will soon draw her back ; 
she cannes live without it. Why on earth did I 


| refuse all she wanted ? Why—because haying 
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decided on being mean, I must have it out. It’s 
my fate ; when a thing is to be done I must rush 
at it; there is no patience in my whole nature. 
It was a dangerous move though! How she 
turned upon me. I had no idea that she had so 
much iron in her composition. What if she 
should really revolt and do what she threatens? 
But she will not do it. If she did—well, my 
threat might soon be a reality—I would fight it 
out to the bitter end.” 

Cora left the window and sat down near the 
fire, hardening her heart; for some natural 
relenting did force itself upon her. After all, the 
woman was her mother, and had been an over 
kind one all the early years of her life. But the 
crime which she had ‘been tempted by her very 
affection to commit stood between them, till the 
girl began almost to hate the mother who knew 
how wicked she was. In a little time she 
reasoned: * Our life must begin, and I want no 
incumbrances—Seymuur and I are enough for 
each other. We must become leaders in the 
world—I in society, he in political life. What- 
ever he wants, that my husband shall have. With 
wealth, beauty, talent like mine, it will be easy to 
give him any position he may desire—I will 
obtain it for hin—I will subdue men and women 
in his behalf—when I am ready to take his name 
he shall soon stand highest among great men. 
Talent; oh, yes, no one can question that. 
Thank Heaven, he has the ability to back up all 
my exertions to hold place with the strongest and 
the proudest !” 

Foolish, yain woman! did she not understand 
that a man, to be great, must work out his own 
greatness? That he despises the ladder erected 
by other hands than his own, though he may 
inount it tothe topmost round. She was think- 
ling of ambition now. Before, it had been all 
ove—that wild, impetuous love which is sure to 
end in some other selfish passion. 

Months had gone by, and her great love had 
already come to this. She thirsted now for her 
days of mourning to be over, that she might come 
forth into the world hand in hand with her hus- 
band, and astonish it. But exactly as she had 
prepared that exquisite home for her married life, 
she would burst forth upon the great world and 
dazzle it. When she presented herself to society 
as an heiress, a bride, and a beauty at the same 
time, it must be surrounded with even greater 
splendour than she had already secured in_ her 
secret home. Until all this was arranged and her 
mourning thrown off, that home must be: enough 
for them both. 

Was Cora, in fact, beginning to weary of it ? 
Had the first bloom of her love gone off? Did 
she find constant companionship sometimes a 
little oppressive? Better women might have done 
so without blame. Men worth having do not 
care to be caged with their mates eternally. 

Cora had not come out of that cruel scene with 
her mother anywhere near so calm and unhurt as 
she seemed. ‘The widow’s resolution had startled 
her. There was something in her conscience, too, 
that disturbed her temper. She was surprised 
and fearfully anxious; that sudden departure 
annoyed her exceedingly. The presence of her 
aunt, as she introduced the woman, was a neces- 
sity for her at the hotel. Perhaps she might 
come back again—time would show, She would 
say nothing of their separation, but go for a time 
to her own house, leaving every one to suppose 
that aunt and niece had gone up the river to- 
gether, meanwhile, 

Cora went to her own house. Seymour had 
gone out, his servant said, but would return soon, 
he was quite sure. Cora was ill at ease; the 
little drawing-room, with its closed curtains and 
maize-coloured furniture, was over-heated, and 
oppressed her. A certain feeling of satiety made 
her turn palled from the costly things which she 
had deemed indispensable to her wedding. ‘I will 
have them changed,” she said. “The same thing 
for ever and ever—how it tires one!” 

Up the stairs she went into her own bed- 
chamber ; there the heart would be less oppressed. 
That day the room did not look exactly the same to 
her. The lace curtains, falling like sifted snow over 
the bed, had lost their first crispness; _ the silk, ofa 
faint rose-colour, with which the walls were fluted 
from floor to ceiling, was beginning to fade to a 
dull white where the sun had touched it. The 
alabaster vase which stood close to her pillow was 
full of dead flowers. Here, too, a faint betrayal 
of disgust came into her face. The dead flowers 
made her angry—-knowing how keenly she loved 
flowers, he might at least haye kept them fresh 
€éven with his own hands. It was not much to 
expect in return for all she had done. 

Hat woman, had it come to that? Are you 
beginning to count obligations? Better not let 
your husband know it, 


) 
i 


The trouble was in Cora’s heart, not in the 
rooms ; but she would not look there, fearing to 
discover something worse than dead flowers, no 
doubt. Sweeping her long, black dress over the 
carpet, she entered that little snuggery that I 
have told you of. The toilet-table was littered 
with ornaments just as she had left them. A 
wreath of artificial daisies hung over one of the 
gilded lilies, and a lace handkerchief, more than 
half soiled, was thrust beneath another, 

“Tt seems like the room of a broken-down 
actress,” she said, looking around, bitter at heart. 
‘As I can flee to no other place, this shall at least 
be made tidy.” 

She rung the bell and Alice appeared, calm and 
quiet as ever. “What did madam please to want ?” 

“ Why everything; but first, she would like to 
see that table cleared off, the wreath flung into the 
fire, and the handkerchief—that might as well be 
sent to the laundry. It had cost thirty dollars or 
so, and was worth keeping.” 

“Madame should be obeyed; if madame re- 
membered, she had requested that the things on 
that table should not be disturbed. What dress 
would Madame prefer ? ” 

Madame was out of temper, and answered 
sharply that she did not care to change her dress. 

Alice looked at the black bombazine, trimmed 
knee-deep with crape, and shook her head. 
Madame knew best, she said, but it seemed strange 
to see her sitting in that chair, which had relieved 
the whiteness of her bridal dress so beautifully, 
in such gloomy mourning. But Cora had a Little 
satisfaction in keeping on her sable dress—had 
not Seymour neglected to put fresh flowers in that 
Hebe vase? So she sat still in her mourning, 
angry with herself, angry with him—out of 
humour with all the world. 

An hour went by—another—and still Seymour 
did not come. This was strange. The young 
man had few acquaintances in the city, and nothing 
was likely to delay him long. It was dusk before 
Cora heard his step on the gravel, She had 
become nervous with anxiety, and sprang up with 
a feeling of relief, followed close by a flash of re- 
sentment that he had caused her so much pain. 
She stood in her bedroom window and saw him 
pass the fountain. He walked hurriedly—wildly 
—like one in a dream, or like a ghost just freed 
from the grave; for his face was deathly white 
and his eyes were full of terror. She heard 
Alice tell him that she was up stairs, and 
listened for some exclamation of pleasure, but a 
single sentence escaped his lips, which fell upon 
her ear like living fire: 

“ Great Heavens, I hope not 

The blood sprang up from her heart hot as 
venom. She bit her lips till they grew white 
under her teeth. Now she was thoroughly angry. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A WEEK OF LOVE LIFE. 

Srymour waited awhile in the hall, afraid to 
present that scared face before his wife. He 
turned to Alice, and, lifting the hat from his 
head, questioned her. 

“Do I look ill? Do I look wild ?” 

Great drops of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head and upper lip: his whole face was fearfully 
pale, his eyes unnaturally bright. 

“Yes, monsieur,” answered the woman. 
“Monsieur is pale and wild, Let me bring 
monsieur some wine.” 

“ Wine!—No, no, bring me brandy. Tell 
Lubin to send the decanter.” 

Seymour went into the parlour and threw 
himself on a couch, wiping the moisture from his 
face ashe waited for the brandy. It was the 
couch on which heand Cora had seated themselves 
after the ceremony that had made them man and 
wife. This came to his mind, and tears sprang 
to his eyes. ‘*Poor girl—poor, unhappy girl— 
had I known this, I would have died rather than 
drag you down with me,” he muttered. 

Alice came in with the brandy and a goblet. 
Seymour seized the decanter and filled the glass 
half full, dashing the brandy over his unsteady 
hands as he did it. He drank eagerly, set the 
glass downon a mosaic table, leaving a broad 
stain, and, starting up, would have gone in search 
of his wife,but she met him at the door with a look 
of anger on her face and a smile upon her lips. 

By this time Seymour’s face was flushed with 
colour, and a gleam of red stained the pure white 
of his eyes. She thought that he was intoxicated, 
and for the moment loathed him; for Cora was 
as fastidious as she was unprincipled.  Drink- 
ing was sure to imperil the grace that she was so 
proud of, and stain the noble beauty of his 
features. This was why she recoiled from it with 
such terror. 

* What is the matter, have you been ill?” she 
demanded, in a low, constrained voice, 


“Yes, darling, I have been very ill,” 

“ In the street ?” 

“Yes, something seized mo in the street— 
vertigo,” 

“It seems more like a panic,” she said, looking 
keenly in his face. 

“I—yes, I suppose it must be like a panic. 
Being s0 ill, I was afraid of terrifying you—the 
very thought made me a coward.” 

“Was that all? Well you see that Iam not 
frightened.” 

“That is a brave girl. 
almost heart-broken.” 

She kissed him upon the forehead, His lips 
were moist with brandy; she could not hav 
forced herself to touch them, with all her self 
control. 

“What is it about, Seymour? What is it that 
is breaking your heart ?” she asked, softly, think- 
ing of her own secret with dread. 

“ Breaking my heart? Did I say that? What 
nonsense! I was only afraid that you would 
think me worse than I really was. See, Jam 
well again ; give me a few moments to dress for 
dinner, and I shall be gay as a lark.” 

He ran up stairs laughing rather loudly, and, 
entering his dressing-room, fell upon his knees by 
the couch, and struggled with his grief till the 
frail structure shook under him. 

“What can I do? What shall I do? No 
deer was ever run to covert so closely as I am. 
She will hate me, or it will be her death. Better 
the last-—better death a thousand times! Onelook 
of hate on that face would be such punishment as 
no other human being has power to give. Oh! 
my God! my God! how I love her! Will she 
believe it ? Can I convince her that it was this 
craving affection, this intense love, that drove me 
on? Oh! if I had told her that day in the little 
cabin, when the subject came up so naturally! 
She would have forgiven me then, I am sure of it 
—forgiven me and sayed me—but now I dare not 


Kiss me, dear, for J am 


tell her. There was something in her eye and 
the touch of her lip that froze me. Can she 
suspect ?” 


He started up while these thoughts were flash- 
ing through his mind, bathed his face in cold 
water over and over again, and began to brush his 
hair violently. The exercise did him good ; he 
tore away at his black curls like a tiger. 

“Tf I could tear them out! If I could only 
change this mass of black waves, all might yet be 
saved. But with her eyes upon me there can be 
no change, Oh! if she would but go away for a 
month or two, or let me. Perhaps she will. Yet 
how can I live without her, my wife—my dear, 
dear wife!” 


He gat down on the coueh now, with the hair- 
brush in his hand, gazing past it on the floor, in 
deep thought. All at once he started up and 
began to dress himself more rationally. His face 
cleared, his lips parted and lost the iron tension 
of nerves that had strained them together when 
he attempted to speak cheerfully. An important 
idea had come into his mind—an idea that drove 
away all the excitement from his brain and left 
ae with the face of a man who had indeed been 
ill. 

When Seymour went down stairs all the wild- 
ness had left his eyes. He was calm and thought- 
ful, but apparently suffering from past or present 
pain, He went up to Cora and kissed her 
teaderly upon the forehead ; she had shrunk from 
meeting his lips with hers once, and he would not 
offer them again. 

“Did I frighten you, darling?” he said 
smoothing the bands of her hair with one hand 
“ Forgive it ; I was really ill. But forthe brandy 
I must haye fainted—see how my hand trembles 
now.” 

She looked up at him—the beautiful dissembler 
—and touched his trembling hand with her lips 
very lightly, but the gesture was playful, and she 
smiled one of her sweetest smiles. 

“T am so unaccustomed to sickness that it 
frightens me. Come, now, let us go to dinner— 
I, for one, am hungry. Aunt Lander has gone 
up the river, and I shall be my own mistress till 
she chooses to come back.” 

Seymour tried to express his happiness, but the 
words stopped in his throat, She looked at bim 
earnestly. 

“My husband does not seem so glad 2s i had 
expected,” she said, laughing. E 

“Not glad, Cora! If there is 4 Joy 0n earth 
for Alfred Seymour, it is the presence of his wife, 
Never on this earth was a woman S0 beloyed—so 
worshipped.? 

“Ts this real, my 
to you yet?” 

“ Ask your own 


” 
yOu, 
{t did answer her, and truly. 


friend? Am I, indeed, go dear 


heart, Cora’ It shall answer 


Yet she was nat 
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satisfied. What was it that had begun to alienate 
her from the man she had loved so passionately ? 
Who can tell the exact time when the ripe leaves 
change and fall? When I say that Cora Lander’s 
love for her husband, from the first, had been an 
unreasoning passion, those of my readers who know 
anything ofthe human heart must have expected 
the change that was creeping upon her. 

«Shall I drink wine?” said Seymour, laughing 
pleasantly. “Or will you shrink from the flayour 
on my lips, Cora?” 

““Wine--oh, I will pledge you in champagne with 
all my heart,’ she answered; “but brandy, I 
detest that; you never drank it before.” 

“ Because I was never s0 ill before, Cora.” 

« And now, dear, you eat nothing.” 

“T have no appetite.” 

He did indeed seem ill, and it was true that 
he could not taste the food she placed before him. 

“Do try something ; I have a_ horror of sick- 
ness. It puts me in mind of death,” she said, 
seriously disturbed. ‘I would not have you 
really ill for the world.” ; 

Seymour leaned back in his chair and covered 
his face for the moment with one hand. 

“Tt is this confinement, Cora. 
a little trip somewhere? That will set me up, a 
dare say.” 

She looked at him a moment, and then answered 
in her usual calm, clear voice: 

“Tt may come to that, but let us hope not. I 
cannot spare you yet, Seymour.” 

The words were affectionate enough, but there 
was something in her manner which broke the 
harmony. ° 

“ Well,” he said, “we need not talk about that 
just now. I am already enough of an invalid to 
keep me in-doors for some days.” 

Cora had spoken the truth; she did hate sick- 
ness, and had no patience with it in any one. 
Ter own abounding health was perfect, and she 
was always tempted to consider indisposition in 
others a pretence. That Seymour could be 
feyerish and complain took away from his 
perfection with her. The man she loved should 
have been lifted far away from infirmities 
like that. But she had some sympathy in her 
nature, and was just then disposed to take a 
romantic view of any question that presented 
itself. 

“That will not be so very unpleasant,” she said ; 
“you shall lie upon the couch and listen to me 
while I read.” ; 

« And will you stay with me, Cora iv 

lis yoice trembled with tender thankfulness, 
which surprised her. a 

“Why that was exactly what made me rejoice 
when my aunt took her departure. Tt left me 
at liberty. ‘The people at the hotel think that we 
have gone up the river in company.” 

“So my bird of Paradise has flown to her 
cage.” 

is words were forced, and she felt it, but 
answered lightly : 

«9 find her mate sick on the perch.” 

They both laughed at this, and she arose from 
the table. : 

“Come, Alfred, if you are going to play inva- 
lid, let us begin.” : 

He followed her up stairs wearily and with an 
oppressive weight on his mind. 

“Tie down upon the couch, I will search for 
your dressing-gown and slippers. Here they are 
~ now see what a capital nurse I shall make.” 

He took the dressing-gown and put it on, 
thrusting his feet at the same time into a pair of 
Damaseus slippers which she had given him. 
Cora brought a pillow from the bed and laid it on 
the couch. 

«here, everything is ready. 
tell me what book I shall read.” 
« Anything you like, Cora.” 

He lay down wearily on the couch and curved 
one arm over his eyes, as if the light disturbed 
him. Cora got a book and began to read, but his 
immovable position annoyed her. 

« Does your head ache badly ?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, it aches; I ache all over;” he replied, 
turning his face to the wall; “but go on, Tam 

istening.” 

EOoeteatil on with her book, and Seymour lay 
perfectly still. At last a slight noise, something 
like a broken sob, disturbed her. His hand was 
over his eyes, but she saw by the crimson strain 
on his forehead and the quiver about his mouth 

at he was crying. E 
car why, Sayivour: what on earth is the matter 
with you? This is intolerable! I hate tears; 
especially in @ man.” 

He dashed the drops from his face and turned 
suddenly. 

“You willsoon begin to hate me—I feel it—I 
know it!” 


Lie down and 


What if I take 


Cora looked at him steadily, It was true she 
had no sympathy with grief. What business had 
he to bring sickness and tears into that chamber ? 

“Do not let your prophecy work out its own 
fulfilment,” she said. ‘The great charm of our 
love was that no disagreeable thing ever came near 
it.” 

He lay quite still, gazing at her from under 
those long, moist eyelashes. 

“Tn sorrow or humiliation you would not love 
me, then ?” he said, with a keen interest in the 
question that convulsed all his features. 

“JT don’t know,” she answered thoughtfully, as 
if the question had presented itself for the first time 
toher mind. “To me love is only perfect with 
pleasant surroundings. Now, sorrow and tears 
are not pleasant, take them from any point of 
view one will; and sickness—when real and in 
earnest, is simply revolting.” 

Seymour got up from the couch with a pitiful 
attempt at playfulness. 

«Then I must be making myself very disagree- 
able,” he said. 

“You might be, Seymour, if the fever did not 
make your cheeks so red, and if that quick fire 
had not driven the tears from your eyes. So lie 
down again. I rather like you in that dress, it 
puts me in mind of the Orient.” 

‘Seymour lay down again with a heavy sigh, and 
she went on reading. After awhile her voice 
became low and drowsy; she read on brokenly, 
then makinglong pauses. Atlength the book fell 
into her lap, and, with her red lips parted as the 
last word had left them, she fell into a slumber so 
profound that she scarcely seemed to breathe. 

Then Seymour turned upon his couch and gazed 
upon her with indescribable mournfulness, which 
changed after awhile to an expression of such 
pain as seldom visits an innocent man’s face. 


“Tt is enough,” he thought, “she would not 
overlook it. That which wounded her delicacy or 
stung her pride would kill all love. She has no 
patience with sickness or sorrow. Well, be it so; 
T can bury my secret here like the Spartan boy, 
till it eats my heart out. Expose it, Inever will.” 


Seymour arose carefully from the couch and 
went into hisown room. With eager and trem- 
bling hands he put on his coat and boots, brushed 
his hair, and went softly into the next room. Cora 
was sleeping sweetly, and dreaming of something 
very pleasant. Her lips parted in a smile, and her 
cheeks were two sleeping roses. Seymour loved 
the woman, and could not keep his lips from her 
forehead, but they touched it lightly as rose leaves 
fall, afraid that a touch would disturb her, and 
stole out of the room again, holding his breath as 
if it had been sacrilegious to kiss his own wife in 
her beautiful sleep. It was dark now; he looked 
out of the window to make sure of this, and left 
the house with the latch key in his pocket. 


First he went to the hotel where Brian Nolan 
still kept his room. Brian met him with an anxious 
face, for he saw at once that there was something 
wrong. With him sympathy was intuitive; he 
could not look on his master’s face without know- 
ing of the pain that was consuming him. 


“ Brian,” said Seymour, sitting down on the 
boy’s bed, panting for breath. 

“Sir, I am here,” answered the boy, lifting his 
great, loving eyes to the young man’s face. 
Seymour drew Brian close to him and took his 
head between both his hands. Thus holding him 
fast, he looked earnestly into that young face. 

“ Brian, do you love me?” 

“Tove you?” answered the boy, with a quick 
heave of the chest. ‘‘ Yes, I do love you.” 

“But if I werea bad man—if I were wicked, 
could you love me then?” 

“T don’t know, because that would make you 
another person.” 

“But if Thad, under great temptation, done a 
wrong thing, could you love me then ?” 

“Yes; it would break my heart, but I should 
love you all the same.” 

Tears stood in the boy’s eyes; he looked wist- 
fully in Seymour's face. 

‘“You are only saying these things to try me, 
sir,” he faltered out. 


“ Yes, Iam saying them to try you, Brian. God 
forbid that I am ever compelled to put such affec- 
tion to the test. But it isa great thing to know 
that it exists; I shall not feel quite friendless or 
alone in the world now.” : 

“ Ah, sir, how can you be alone?” 


Seymour smiled but gave no answer. He could 
not tell that boy of the speeches his wife had just 
made, and of the anguish with which they had 
filled his heart. He had evidently called on the 


boy with some definite purpose, but a change had 
been wrought by those few words of simple affec- 
tion, and requesting Brian to be sure and keep 
within his room all the evening, he let the boy go. 
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“No, no; better run some risk myself than mix 
him up with the affair. Danger—TI cannot avoid 
that, but it must be braved rather than imperil 
him. What a grand heart the lad has. Let me 
get through this tight place, and he shall bo lifted 
out of this menial position. It is ashame to kcep 
a lad of his parts among such associations, but at 
present I can do no better. When our marriage is 
made known, then, indeed—’ 


Seymour was in the street as these thoughts ran 
through his mind. Whatever enterprise had 
brought him forth he was evidently resolyed on 
pursuing it alone. Following a well-formed pur- 
pose, he entered a hair-dresser’s establishment. 

Wigs—certainly. Light brown—then the 
gentleman did not want one for himself? 

No, it was for a friend—an actor going his 
theatrical rounds in the west. A moustache too 
—his friend would -want a thoustache certainly, 
something heavy to match. Were they certain to 
compare well by daylight? No, he would not 
have time in the morning, they must be ready for 
the express. ‘ 

So the wig was purchased, and on the next 
block a pair of light steel giasses, fanciful affairs, 
such as young men sometimes wear who affect 
short-sightedness. With these done up in a 
parcel and held tightly in his hand, Seymour 
walked home in haste, hoping to find his wife 
still asleep. Cautiously he turned the latch key 
in its lock —more cautiously still he went up stairs, 
thankful for the thickness of the carpet, which 
rendered his footsteps noiseless. Cora was asleep 
exactly as he had left her, except that the heavy 
hair at the back of her head had partly broken 
loose and coiled down to her shoulder. He had 
walked rapidly, and, though it seemed an age to 
him, the real time of his absence had been brief. 


Seymour was scarcely a minute changing his 
dress and locking up his purchases. The gas had 
been lighted early but burned low; he turned it 
on more powerfully under its Parian shades, 
flooding the chamber with moonlight. Still Cora 
slept, enjoying her slumber, as she did_cvery 
other physical indulgence. In her yery dreams 
she always had a glowing sense of life, which 
made her sleep delicious. Sickness really would 
haye been a terrible calamity to this woman. 

Seymour kissed her upon the lips now, and 
attempted to twist her hair into place. This 
awoke her, and she started up, rubbing her eyes 
open with both hands, like a sleepy child. Then 
she opened them wide and wonderingly on her 
husband. 

“ Dear me, I must have fallen away reading ; 
and you, I will wager anything, dearest, that you 
set me a naughty example. After all, this ‘ Enoch 
Arden’ does not stand a second reading; the 
story looms out of the verse a little too broadly 
after you have had time to think it over. What 
business had this Enoch to let his wife live with 
another man? Jt made him the chief sinner.” 

“You would have had him claim his wife, 
then?” said Seymour. 

“Yes; was not his happiness worth as much 
as that of the other man? She was his wife.” 

“Yes, but she was prosperous and happy with 
the other man, innocent of all wrong.” 

«“ What then? He, her husband, was miscrable, 
and had a right to her.” 

« You would not have given her up, then?” 

‘Not if I loved the woman still—that is, 
supposing myself aman, Could you have given 
me up so?” 

She asked this laughing; but he answered in 
fiery earnest. ; 

“Give you up, Cora? No, no, a thousand times 
no! The man who takes you from me must give 
his life or take mine.” 

“ But if I loved him ?” 

“Then I would kill you.” 

“ Dear me, what a plood-thirsty old darling it 
is,” cried Cora, who had just re-arranged the hair 
in a sumptuous twist behind her head.“ But it is 
very pleasant to be loved in this brigand fashion, 
so long as one loves back, you know.” 

“ You speak as if change were possible, Cora ?” 

Well, all things are possible in this world, I 
suppose.” : ; 

She said this roguishly, looking at him over 
her shoulder, asshe thrust agolden arrow through 
her hair. 

“Cora!” 

«Pon't speak so—I am loving you desperately 
this minute; only don’t talk of being sick again 
and spoil it all,” 

«But one cannot always be well—” 

« What nonesense! of course you can. Come, 
take your place again, and I will go over the 
woods where the children go a nutting That is 
beautiful!” 


(To le continuel. Commence in No. 273.) 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


In general, those parents have most reverence 
who most deserve it; for he that lives well 
cannot be despised. 

Never refuse to attend to your friend’s mode of 
pointing out your error; enter without reserve 
into his mode of reasoning: the quicker will you 
succeed in detecting the fallacy, whether it is on 
your side, or on his. 

A pEvour man can never be called unfortunate. 
In the most trying circumstances, he has within 

- his breast a source of inexhaustible consolation. 

Tiere is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom: he that thinks himself the happiest 
man, really is so; but he that thinks himself the 
wisest, is generally the greatest fool. 

Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, 
bad, or indifferent; nothing good, for that is 
vanity ; nothing bad, for that is affectation ; 
nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 

Tuosg days are lost in which we do no good ; 
those worse than lost, in which we do evil. 

Wuenever we find a great deal of gratitude in 
a poor man, we may take it for granted there 
would be as much generosity if he were a rich 
man. 

Tr nerve of the tooth, not so large as the finest 
cambric needle, will sometimes drive a strong man 
to distraction. A musquito can make an elephant 
absolutely mad. A coral rock, which causes a 
navy to founder, is the work of worms. The 
warrior that withstood death in a thousand forms 
may be killed by an insert. The deepest wretched- 
ness often results from petty trials. A chance 
look from those we love often ‘produces exquisite 
pain or unalloyed pleasure. 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


Tite VAuvug or MILK. 


Dr. Benjamin Clark states that in the East 
Indies warm milk is used to a great extent as a 
specific for diarrhea. A pint every four hours 
will check the most violent diarrhea, stomach 
ache, incipient cholera, and dysentery. The milk 
should never be boiled, but only heated sufficiently 
to be agreeably warm, not too hot to drink. Milk 
which has been boiled is unfit for use. 

A writer also communicates to the Medical Times 
and Gazette, a statement of the value of milk in 
twenty-six cases of typhoid fever, in every one of 
which its great value was apparent. It checks 
diarrhoea, and nourishes and cools the body. 
People suffering from disease require food quite 
as much as those in health, and much more so in 
certain diseases where there is rapid waste of the 
system. Frequently all ordinary food in certain 
diseases is rejected by the stomach, and even 
loathed by the patient; but nature, ever benefi- 
cent, has furnished a food that in all diseases is 
beneficial— in some directly curative. Such food 
is milk. 

We have also lately tested the value of milk in 
scarlet fever, and learn that it is now recommended 
by the medical faculty in all cases of this often 
distressing children’s disease. Give all the milk 
the patient will take ; even during the period of 
the greatest fever, it keeps up the strength of the 
patient, acts well upon the stomach, and in every 
way is a blessed thing in this sickness. 

Parents, remember it, and not fear to give ié if 
your dear ones are afflicted with this disease, 


Grycerine Ritum, to soften, purify, and stimu- 
late the skin, and to soften, strengthen, and 
beautify the hair.—See advertisement page 271. 


Breakrast.—Hprs’s Cocos. — GRATEFUL — AND 
Comrortina.—‘‘ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—* Jaaes Eres anp Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport 
Dorsetshire: ‘ff consider Bunter’s NeryinE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Circencester: ‘I have tried Bunrer’s NErvINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in eve 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” Sold 
by all Chemists, 1s. 14. per packet; or post free for 
15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone, 


NEW MUSIC. 


Published by Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street, W. 


“Of What ismy Darling Dreaming?” Song. 
The words by Emily Bond, the music by Elizabeth 
Philp. A simple, easy, and pleasing song, within 
the compass of a mezzo-soprano or contralto 
voice. The accompaniment lies well under the 
hand, and the distances are effective and favour- 
able tothe voice. The highest note is E, and the 
lowest D below the line, on which the song 
finishes, 


“None but Ican Say.” Song. The words by 
Lionel H. Sewin, the music composed expressly 
for and dedicated to Mdlle. D’Anka by Arthur S. 
Sullivan. The distances in this song are trying 
to the voice, the commencement lying low, and 
rising suddenly to A flat. The accompaniment is 
not very easy. 


* Cushla Machree-” <A ballad, by Mrs. Alfred 
Phillips. This song has the same peculiarity as 
the last, and requires a voice which can give equal 
effect to high and low notes. F sharp is the 
highest note, and D below the line the lowest. The 
accompaniment is easy. 

“Apart.” Song. The words by L. L. B., the 
music by Comyn Vaughan. A very pretty, grace- 
ful song, suitable for a soprano or mezzo-soprano 
voice : although it ranges from the lower C to the 
upper F, the distances do not strain the voice. 
The accompaniment is easy and uncommon. 
L. L. B. need not have concealed his or her name 
in initials, for the words are prettier than many 
that come before us. 


FEMALE TRADES’ UNIONS. 


A meeting of milliners and dressmakers em- 
ployed in the large West;end establishments took 
place on Saturday, at the Institute, Great Portland- 
street, to take steps to form a trades’ union, and 
to protest against the long hours they were obliged 
to be at work in spite of the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment. Miss Emily Faithfull presided, and there 
was a large attendance of young women interested 
in the matter. Mr. James Bradberry, the secretary, 
read a series of rules which had been drawn up for the 
direction of the union, and they were readily adop- 
ted by those present. The subscription tothe union 
and a benefit society did not amount to 1s. per week, 
and most of the young women enrolled themselves 
as members. Miss Emily Faithfull addressed the 
meeting, and spoke of the hardships which milli- 
ners and dressmakers were subjected to. It 
was impossible for any man or woman to be 
indifferent to their grievances, and since Tom 
Hood wrote the “Song of the Shirt” much 
sympathy had been expressed for those who earned 
their livelihood, but this sympathy had not done 
much good. Nine years ago her attention had been 
called to this subject, and an association was then 
formed of ladies for giving dressmakers more time 
to complete orders, to enforce the employment of 
extra hands when busy, and to put an end to long 
hours. For some time this association worked 
well in a certain circle, and no doubt did much to 
stop Sunday work ; but in a little while the em- 
ployers refused to be dictated to. The remedy 
really was in the workers’ hands, but singly the 
workers dared not refuse to labour because they 
were not in a position to demand any change. 
Combination would give them the power they 
needed. Fourteen hours a day was sheer cruelty. 
A combination of workers would really protect 
the employers, and the customers would have to 
haye greater patience. She believed many 
employers would be glad to escape the necessity 
of putting so grievous a burden upon their fellow- 
creatures. They had met together for a good 
purpose, but they must remember the old story of 
the bundle of sticks. A resolution was passed 
protesting against extra hours without payment 
for the additional time. 


Ip Tern ARE ANy LADIES who haye not yet 
used the Guexrienp Srarci, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GuenrreLpD Srarcu, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations. 

Portrait albums are now to be found on every drawing 
yoom table. No article is more welcomeasagift. ‘hey 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 


got up in the most perfect style, with leather. joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinerily !ow prices for 50, 


100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur- 


veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
27and 28, Oxford-street, London, W. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


wea*5 
VERDI has been named Grand Officer of the 
Crown of Italy. 


Sir Roser? P, Srewarr’s work for the Boston 
Peace Festival is now finished ; it is entitled 
“ Greeting from Ireland to America.” 


Mr. J. HULLan’s pupils at the Charterhouse have 
just presented him with a handsome ivory baton 
mounted with gold. 

WE greatly regret to hear of the sudden and 
dangerous illness of Mr. James Coward, the able 
organist of the Crystal Palace Company and Sacred 
Harmonie Society. 


Mout. Curistrngarrivedin London on Wedues- 


day, on her return from New York to fulfil her 
engagement at Drury Lane. 
cantatrice is in excellent health. 


The accomplished 


Tur Theatre Royal, Melbourne, has been burnt 


down. 


Miss Kars Fretp, a New York lecturer, 


visiting us at present, recently gave an entertain- 
ment at Willis’s Rooms, consisting of a lecture on 
Dickens’s works, interspersed with appropriate 
songs. 


Ir is reported that the high Spanish comb is to 


be brought into fashion again by the ladies, but 
instead of being made of shell, as in former days, 
it is to be made of gold and ornamented with 
precious stones, so that the expense may be un- 
limited. ise 


Nisuo’s theatre, in New York, was destroyed 


by fire on Monday. 


A nnw drama is being written for Miss Bateman 


by Mr. Tom Taylor. It will be produced at the 
Lyceum. 


Tire companies of the Folies Dramatiques are to 


appear at the Globe theatre, when Mr. Montague 
and his company take their provincial trip. 


Tu Prince of Wales's theatre is about to pro- 


duce a dramatic work from the pen of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins. 


A vorrrart model of the late Lord Mayo, 


Covernor-General of India, has been added to~ 
this exhibition. 
recently been made, and this deservedly popular 
place of amusement and instruction was never 
more worthy of a visit than at the present time. 


Many other additions have 


Mr. Invine’s benefit, and last night of The Bells, 


is announced for Friday next at the Lyceum 
theatre. 


Srventy-stx of the works of art now exhibiting 


at the Royal Academy are the contributions of 
ladies. 


Lucrp.— Professor Stephen Pearl Andrews states 


clearly enough that “the absolutoid and abstrac- 
toid elementismus of being echoes or reappears by 
analogy within the relatoid and concretoid elabo- 
rismus,” 


Tr Czar of Russia has recently given women 


who own property in his empire the right to vote ; 
but nobody in Russia dare yote against the known 
wishes of the Government. 


PrrstAN Baum ror Resrorina tHe Harr To 


ITS ORIGINAL 1UE.—This is not a hair-dye, as ib 
will not alter the original colour of the hair, and 
has no effect on hair off the living body. 
is a balm which promotes the natural secretions 
of the head that nourish the hair. 
harmless, and does not stain either the skin of the 
head, or the brush. We cannot give the recipe 
for making it, for it is 
reason to believe that it is é 
most natural of all the nostrums advertised for 
restoring hair and preventing its turning grey, we 
have noticed it here. 
Lee, chemist, of Kimberley-terrace, Great Yar- 
mouth.—All about Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


It 


It is perfectly 


a secret; but as we have 
by far the best and 


It is prepared by Mr. J. 


A remepy deserving some considerable attention 


among all classes of the community has of late 


obtained great popularity, both in this country and 
abroad; we allude to Akhursi’s Golden Lotion for 
eruptions of the skin. The success of this pre- 
paration is said to be most unusually great, as 
many cures of skin diseases, and — of wounds 
and ulcers, are known to have taken place m a few 
days, when other means of cure have totally 
failed. It isclaimedfor this preparation that its 
discovery was made upon a scientific basis, after 
years of study and experiene 1m. the various forms 
of disease for which it 18 designed. It is quite 
certain that sailors value it greatly for scurvy, and 
in consequence of its general utility weare induced 
to call attention to 1b in these columns vs an 
article which should at least be known by every 
4 ouseholder. 
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HOW THEY , SETTLED IT. 


“T’ye been as mad as a March hare!” thought 
Colonel Barstow, wiping his bald, polished brow 
with an India silk pocket handkerchief. ‘“ Yes, I 
have! At my age, to go and ask a rose bud of a 
sixteen-year-old girl to marry me! Dear, dear ! 
the March hare never yet galloped that was half 
so mad as an old bachelor can be, if he once sets 
himself deliberately about it! But she is very 
pretty ; and I really do need some one to take 
care of me when I have those sharp attacks of 
rheumatism. And since I have actually been and 
gone and proposed to her— Oh, dear me! I 
ought to have a committee of guardians appointed 
over me, sinco I don’t seem able to take care of 
myself.” : 

‘And Colonel Barstow trotted up and down his 
room like one of the caged grizzly bears in the 
Central Park. He felt like a child who has 
touched the spring of some powerful machinery, 
and set wheels revolving and bands sliding 
with a single finger—like an adventurous 
mortal who has pulled the string of an 
ice-cold shower bath, and momentarily expects the 
Artic deluge to descend. He had asked Dora 
Silsbee to marry him— Dora Silsbee, peach- 
cheeked and hazel orbed, with a red round mouth 
like a baby, and hair just the downy gold of a 
butte rfly’s wing; and Dora had said * Yes.” 

C,°uld he have seen through the solid brick 
wa 1s of the old Silsbee house that self-same after- 
noon, he would have hesitated more still as to the 
wisdom of the step he was about to take. 

‘‘Mamma,” pouted Dora Silsbee, “I don’t want 
to marry Colonel Barstow.” 

“ Hold your tongue, my dear,” said Mrs. Sils- 
bee, a hard-faced matron in a cap that looked as 
if it might have been carved out of marble, and eyes 
of fishy opaqueness. 

“ He’s old enough to be my father.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Dora. I’ve been a miserable 
slave all my life because I married for love, and I 
don’t mean my daughter shall be sacrificed in the 
same way.” 

“Td rather take in sewing for a living, mam- 
ma,” persisted the unaccountable Dora. 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ said the unsentimental Mrs. 
Silsbee. 

«And I mean to tell him go.” 

The fishy eyes glimmered ; a pale spot of colour 
came to each cheek. 

“Theodora, if you do—if you dare to dis- 
appoint me so, after all these years of managing, 
scheming, and privation—I will xever forgive 
ou!” 
‘ And innocent little Dora quailed beneath her 
mother’s lightning glance. 

“ Something has got to be done,” thought Mrs. 
Silsbee, when Dora, obedient to the maternal 
behest, had put on her bonnet and gone for alittle 
“constitutional” walk on the Avenue. “I am 
not altogether certain that there isn’t some boy- 
and-girl foolery between her and Joe Hardwicke. 
Perhaps I had better send her down to Blackberry 
Farm for a few weeks, while I am ordering the 
wedding things. An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure, as I’ve always heard, and my 
sister Morrison will take excellent care of her. 

So little Dora was despatched, like a parcel by 
express, to Blackberry Farm, where her country 
cousins looked upon her with mute awe and 
respect. Engaged toa rich man at sixteen, with 
the prospect of an open barouche, a coachman in 
livery, and an elegant establishment of her own ; 
to the simple-minded Blackberry Farmites all this 
appeared like the musical lapses of a fairy tale. 
Dora said that she was “very miserable,” and 
cried abundantly, until her eyes looked like velvet 
marigolds drenched in a shower; but Aunt 
Morrison and her daughters found it hard to 
credit. : 

Abel Morrison, however, a young giant of six 
feet two, who could doa heavier day's work in 
hay-time, endure greater hardship, and dance 
more hours on a stretch, than any one else in the 
neighbourhood, did believe in his pretty cousin’s 
tribulations, and sympathised accordingly. And 
before the golden circle of the July moon had 
began to wane into pale gibbous fires, Dora 
Silsbee had reconciled herself to the sequestered 
solitude of Blackberry Farm. 

“T wouldn't let em make a tool of me in that 
sort of way,” said Abel Morrison, as he sat on the 
porch steps, his violin balanced across his shoul- 
ders. 

“What would you do?” asked Dora, twisting a 
stem of perfumed sweet clover round and round 
her finger, as she stood behind him. 

“Td run away.” 

“Where?” 

“ T would earn my own living.” 

“How? Oh, Abel, you are so strong and reso- 


lute ; you are a man, and I am onlya foolish little 
irl 

“For all that,” reasoned Abel, gravely, “I 
would not marry a man three times my age 
because he happened to be rich. It’s selling your- 
self, Dora, just as much as if you were put up at 
public auction.” 

And Dora cried a few sparkling tears in the 
moonlight—tears that Abel Morrison did not see. 

Tn the meanwhile, the house on Madison Ave- 
nue was being newly upholstered throughout, for 
the reception of the bride. And Colonel Barstow, 
not knowing of whom else to take counsel, wrote 
meekly requesting his cousin’s widow to come to 
New York to superintend the all-important busi- 
ness. 

“Phebe will understand it all,’ thought the 
Colonel, “and I shall havea little peace of my 
life!” 

Mrs. Phebe came—a plump, rosy-cheeked 
widow, with dark-blue eyes, hair like brown satin 
beneath her widow’s cap, and shining pearl-white 
teeth. 

“So you're really going to be married, Charley ?” 
said Mrs. Phebe. 

“ Yes,” answered the Colonel dolorously. 

“It’s a momentous step to take,” said Mrs. 
Barstow. 

“T know it,” groaned the Colonel. 

* But of course you've deliberated well on the 
matter?” 

“Y-yes!” stuttered the Colonel, with a con- 
scious expression of countenance. 

‘There was cousin Bezaleel Duke,” went on 
Mrs. Barstow, pouring out the tea. ‘You re- 
member him, Charley? Well, he married Susy 
Dickerman, a child of sixteen. Wasn’t he a pre- 
cious old goose? And what came of it ? Precisely 
what might have been expected—-the child ran 
away in a month with her music-master !” 

Colonel Barstow choked over his tea, Mrs. 
Phebe went innocently on. 

« And Mr. Martin—he used to live in the big 
brick house beyond the iron furnace—he had had 
three wives, and nothing would content him_ but 
he must marry a fourth! So he selected Helen 
Ferguson. Helen gave music lessons, you know. 
Dear me! you wouldn’t haye thought that butter 
could melt in her mouth she was so sweet and meek 
and gentle. And now that he has married to 
Bella Martin, people do say he is in fear of his 
life. Ah, women are deceitful! But you aren't 
eating anything, Charley, are you ?” : 

“T—somehow I don’t feel hungry to night,” 
faltered the Colonel. 

“T am afraid you're going to be sick,” purred 
the blue-eyed widow. “You had __ better 
soak your feet in a little mustard water to-night, 
Charley, hadn't you? And let me make you some 
nice gruel.” 

Colonel Barstow assented; not that he really 
felt ill, but it was so nice to recline there in the 
big chair, and let Mrs. Phebe trip round him and 
do*all those thoughtful little things that Dora 
Silsbee never could think of. 

The Colonel was more than ever satisfied that 
he had made a mistake. 

The corn was tasselling royally on the sunny 
slopes of Blackberry Farm ; the cherries hung ripe 
and red among the green boughs of the old trees 
in the door-yard ; and Dora was helpin Bier cousin 
Abel gather red raspberries in the hedge that 
fringed the garden wall, just as sunset wove its 
golden coronal over hill and vale, when the stage 
stopped at the gate. 

“Some one coming here?” Dora asked, without 
even turning her head. She was reaching for an 
especially big berry, whose crimson cone hung high 
up among the blue-green leaves. 

Abel instinctively put his arm about her waist, 
to steady her. 

“A fat old man, with a bald head,” he observed 
philosophically, ‘and a carpet bag.” 

Dora dropped the little wicker basket, half filled 
with blooming fruit. 

“Oh, Abel, it’s—Colonel Barstow !” 

“The mischief it is! Well, what then, Dora ? 
we're not afraid of him, are we?” 

“No, but—” And Dora straightway escaped 
into the house to smooth the downy yellow curls 
that were all dishevelled with raspberry bines and 
hay-scented winds. : 

She looked very lovely and conscious, as she 
came into the room after a little delay, in a blue 
muslin dress, and just a shadow of newly-acquired 
freckles across her fair forehead; but Colonel 
Barstow looked more conscious still. 

“Where are my cousins?” asked Dora, 
glancing round. cee 

“They have kindly left the room, said Colonel 
Barstow, somewhat huskily. “To tell you the 
truth, Dora, I requested the fayour of a private 
interview with you.” 


Dora’s heart began to palpitate; the colour 
went and came fitfully on. her cheek, 

“ Colonel Barstow,” she faltered, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Theodora,” . said the Colonel, clearing his 
throat, “TI have something to say to you /” 

__ Apparently, in her haste and confusion Dora 
did not hear him. 

“T have changed my mind,” she began, twisting 
her fingers mercilessly within one another. ‘I— 
haye promised to marry my cousin Abel. . Oh, 
Colonel Barstow, don’t, please, be very angry with 
me!” 

“No, I won’t, my dear,” said the Colonel; 
patting her head in a paternal sort of . way. 
“ Marry cousin Abel, if you choose, and I'll give 
youa thousand dollar bill for a wedding gift, 
I’ve felt all along that we weren’t exactly suited 
to each other; and, to tell you the truth, Dora, 
I have engaged myself to my cousin’s widow, 
Mrs. Philip Barstow.” 

Dora’s hazel-brown eyes brightened, 

“Tam so glad!” shemurmured. “Oh, I wish 
you so much happiness!” 

So Dora Silsbee became a farmer’s wife, and 
Mrs. Phebe reigns supreme in the Barstow mansion 
on Madison Avenue, and everybody is satisfied, 
except old Mrs. Silsbee, who en never left. off 
wishing that she hadn’t sent Dora to Blackberry 
Farm. 


MANAGING A HUSBAND. 

‘How do you manage your husband, Mrs. 
Croker? Such a job as I have of it with 
Jones?” “ Easiest thing in the world, my dear; 
give him a twitch backward, when you want 
him to go forward. For instance, you see, 
to-day I had a loaf of cake to make. Well, do 
you suppose because my body is in the pastry 
room that my soul need be there too? Not a bit 
of it. Iam thinking of all sorts of celestial things 
the while. Now, Croker hasa_ way of tagging 
round at my heels, and bringing me plump down 
in the midst of my erial flights, and asking me 
the price of the sugar I'm using. Well, you see, 
it driyes me frantic, and when I woke up this 
morning, and saw this furious storm, I knew [had 
him on my hands for the day, unless I managed 
right; so I told him that I hoped he wouldn’t go 
out to catch hisdeath this weather; that if he 
wasn’t capable of taking care of himself, I should 
do it for him; that it was very lonesom 
days; and that I wanted him to stay at hom® 
and talk with me; at any rate, mustn't go outte 
and I hid his umbrella and India rubbers. Well,; 
of course, he was right end up (just as I ex- 
pected !); and in less than ten minutes was streaking 
down the street at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. 
You see, there's nothing like understandin 
human nature ; no woman should be married til 
she is thoroughly posted up in this branch of her 
education.” —Fanny Fern. 


Tus Louisville Courier-Journal informs a cor- 
respondent that Nilsson was not the one who fought 
at Trafalgar. 

A certain shopkeeper advertises for sale, ‘Quart 
bowls, of all sorts and sizes, ninepence apiece, and 
yarious prices.” 

A piseuTeE between the ladies at Richmond, as to 
which had the most intelligent and best-instructed 
cat, was opened by one of the ladies saying that 
her female puss could stand on its head, and was 
answered that the opposing female cat was so well 
instructed that, as a lady, she would never think of 
standing on her head. 


Josu Brii1Gs says that the difference between a 
blunder and a mistake is this :—When a man puts 
down a bad umbrella and takes up a good one, he 
makes a mistake ; but when he puts down a good 
one and takes up a bad one, he makes a blunder. 

Up in Vermont (says an American paper) there 
lived a reprobate family named Ransom. Once, 
however, they were induced to attend a meeting 
during a revival. They came late, and had hardly 
taken their seats when the preacher gave out the 
hymn, “ Return, ye ransom’ sinners, home.” “ All 
right,” said the old man, getting up in a rage and 
clapping on his hat. “Come along, ole woman 
and gals, well go home fast enough, and every- 
body in this church knows we didn’t want to 
come.” 

Bonner, being importuned to “ write an article” 
favouring larger pay for ministers, said he would 
write a very short one. He did, and handed it to 
Dr. McCosh. It was a cheque for 5,000 dols. 

Dr. Damroscu, the newly-appointed editor of 
the New York Musik Zeitung, is unfortunate. A 
suburban paper copies his first article with the 
signature changed (by a slighttypographical error) 
to Dambosh. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


PresErvinG SMALL Fruirs.---To one quart of 
berries put one and one-fourth pounds of white 
sugar and mash them fine, then put them in the 
jars and make airtight. They will never fer- 
ment and have to be scalded, and will retain 
both golour and flavour, which cooked berries do 
not. If onee tried this way you will never cook 
them again, 

MotAssrs Ginaprerean.---Fiteh recipe: Two 
cups of molasses, one cup of cold water, 
three cups of flour, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg; a little salt, and one teaspoonful each of 
ginger and saleratus. Second recipe: One and 
one-half cups of molasses, one cup of sour eream, 
one-half cup of buttermilk, one of two eggs, a 
little salt, and one teaspoonful each of ginger and 
saleratus. These are good made with maple 
syrup. ; 

Breaxrast Rotzs.--To one quart of boiling 
milk add while hot two tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, thesame of cold butter, and let it cool; 
then add half a cup of yeast and flour to make a 
thick sponge; when raised add half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, mould and set away until raised 
again, then mould each roll. separate and rise 
again and bake. 


THE SHADOWED LIFE 

Craupine, the beautiful wife of Dr, Irving, the 
distinguished physician, droye through the 
park in her handsome carriage, and with her 
servants in livery. One of the handsomest houses 
in the city was hers, and in society she was a 
petted belle, for her husband, twenty years her 
senior, allowed her free rein, and heaped about 
her every luxury that wealth could purchase. 

But was she happy—this regal-looking, beautiful 
woman, not yet twenty years of age? 

Let the sequel show, and watch her lovely face 
as she rolls through the park in her gilded coach, 
bowing sweetly here and there to those whom she 
meets who are her friends. Suddenly she starts, 
and the quick blood leaves her face and rushes to 
her heart, her colourless lips quiver, and the dark 
violet eyes are fixed upon tne form of a man who, 
mounted upon a handsome. horse, is cantering 
slowly by. 

Firmly he sits his horse, but turning slightly he 
catches the look of Claudine Irving, and his own 
face pales, and for an instant he seems dizzy; but 
an effort recovers him, the spurs sink deep into 
the flanks of his horse, and soon the man and the 
woman are lost to sight in the busy throng of car- 
riages. 

“He here? Edwin Mountjoy alive, and here ? 
God knows I believed him dead!’ And as she 
drove on through the beautiful park her thoughts 
turned far away, and again she roamed a happy 
girl among the New Hampshire hills; again she 
romped about the old farm of her father, drove 
the cows home from pasture, rode the old plough 
horse, attended the country school-house on the 
hill, and through all had for her constant com- 
panion, her deyoted slave, the brave, bright boy, 
Edwin Mountjoy. 

But years went on, and brought changes, and 
the little Claudine grew up to womanhood, and 
yet the lover of her youth was with her still; 
sharing her joys and sorrows asin by-gone. days. 
She, the belle of the county, was loved by all who 
knew her, and her regal beauty was on every 
tongue; but yet so beautiful; she was not too good 
nor too lovely to become the wife of Edwin 
Mountjoy, who had then been appointed the 
village schoolmaster. 

Edwin was as good and noble as he was hand- 
some; and when he asked the old folks at the 
farm for their daughter Claudine, they gave a 
ready consent; and, happy in each other’s love, 
the days passed pleasantly. 

But a change came. A wealthy physician from 
New York sought the New Hampshire hills 
for his health, and engaged rooms at the old 
farm-house, With his brilliant conversation, his 
gentlemanly manners, horses and servants, he 
soon turned the head of the fair but fickle 

Claudine; and when Dr. Irving asked her to 
become his wife, ie Mountjoy was forgotten, 
and she consented, 

Dagzled by his wealth, the good old folks were 
but too willing to see their daughter marry the 
“ gyeat city doctor,” and in their happiness none 
thought of broken-hearted Edwin, until it was 
said 78 had left the village. 

Word soon eame that he had sailed from 

Hh in a yessel bound to China, and then only 


B 


did the fickle girl find out howdearly she had loved 
the friend who had been to her lover and brother 
from her earliest childhood. 


They were married, Claudine and Dr, Irving, 
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and she not yet seventeen, and the lovely bride 
accompanied her husband on a European tour. 

A year after, she settled down, the head of her 
magnificent establishment in New York. Her 
husband, though wrapped up in his practice, was 
devoted to society, and it gave him pleasure to see 
his wife entertain his numerous friends, and thus 
she became a married belle. 

A rumour had come to her from New Hamp- 
shire that poor Edwin had been lost at sea, and 
then did she deeply mourn her conduct towards 
him, and too late find out that no other love 
could eyer cause herto forget him. As years 
went by she became a contented woman, a good 
wife; but happiness such as a true woman craves 
was not hers; there was always that dull, sadden- 
ing pain at her heart. 

Is it a wonder, then, that she halted and turned 
pale when she recognised Edwin Mountjoy on 
horseback, and within a few feet of her? 

Though changed greatly from the Edwin of his 
youthful days, still he was the same to her, and 
her throbbing heart told her there could be no 
mistake, 

“Drive home, John.” And as the beauty gave 
the order to her coachman her voice sounded 
strange to her. 

Onee in her palatial doudoir, Claudine threw 
herself, robed as she was, upon a divan, and shed 
bitter, scalding tears, and thus her husband 
found her when he returned home at midnight, 

“ Frank, take me to Europe again. I wish to 
leave America, at least for a while,” she sobbed to 
her husband, 

“Certainly, my dear. But why this fit of weep- 
ing, and sudden desire to go abroad?” asked the 
kind and indulgent husband. 

‘Oh! Iam so sick of New York, and wish to 
go to Europe fora year or two.” - 

«Well, make your preparations, .and next week 
we will start.” 

A month later, and Dr. Irving and his beautiful 
wife were domiciled in handsome apartments upon 
the Champs Elysées, in Paris. 

For a few months all went pleasantly, and then 
Dr. Irving was summoned home from a dining 
party to attend his wife, who had been brought 
home from the opera, whither she had gone with 
a number of friends, and was supposed to be 
seriously ill. 

Tt proved merely a fainting fit, and, though no 
one knew the cause, it was from discovering, in 
the box opposite to her own, the well-known face 
and form of Edwin Mountjoy, his dark eyes fixed 
calmly upon her, 

From Paris Dr. Irying and his wife sought the 
court of St. Petersburg, and yet only for a while 
was Claudine contented there; the same form and 
figure attended her, for in the gilded halls of 
Russia’s Emperor, she met face to face the play- 
mate of her youth—the man whom she had so 
cruelly deceived. Distressed at the unaccountable 
conduet of his wife, Dr. Irving again returned to 
America, hoping that household cares would divert 
her mind from the eyident trouble that rested 
upon it; but still the shadow followed her, even 
in her own home, for picking up a book, just pub- 
lished, from the table, she read the titleh—‘* A 
Woman's Heart, by Edwin Mountjoy,” 

‘My God! my God! will my life be ever thus 
shadowed? And yet I deserve it all, for I 
wrecked his life, and drove him forth upon the 
world. Oh, Edwin, you know not how I have 
suffered for giving up your love, and how dearly I 
have loved you, from the time we were children 
in the old New Hampshire hills until now. Now, 
when ’tis too late, there is a fixed gulf between us, 
which you and I can never pass. This gay life is 
a mockery to me. I will leave the city, and return 
to the dear old farm, and cheer the old age of my 
good parents.” 

No entreaties, no threats could make Claudine 
change her mind ; and at last the doctor gave a 
reluctant consent, and accompanied her to her 
girlhood’s home, where he left her with ‘her 
parents. Not long did she cheer the old hearth- 
stone though, for her health failed, and in one 
short year she slept in the village churchyard. 

And of Edwin Mountjoy? Almost broken- 
hearted at Claudine’s gli of him, he left 
America. The ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked, but he with a few others was saved. 
Possessing a literary talent, he went to England 
and devoted himself to labour, and in a 
few years began to make a reputation as a writer. 
After meeting Claudine in the park, a morbid 
desire to be near her seized upon him, and he 
sought her around the world. When at last she 
returned to the old homestead and gradually faded 
away and died, he returned also to the home: of 
his youth, and while devoting himself to his liter- 
ary labours, keeps a jealous watch upon her 
lonely grave. 
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THE SURREY GARDENS. 


On Monday the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
opened under the management of Mr. Strange, 
who has spared neither money nor exertion to 
render them attractive, The theatre, whieh for 
many years has been eonyerted into a sick ward 
by the Governors of St, Thomas's Hospital, as 4 
matterof gourse, required more than mere re- 
decorating to render it an elegant place of 
entertainment. The gardens have been tastefully 
laid out, a painting of “Phe Sultan’s summer 
palace on the Bosphorus,” by Messrs. @rieye and 
Son, embellishes one side of the lake, Some of 
the wild beasts haye already arrived and others 
are in transit. At 6 o’clock on Monday, an opera 
concert commenced, at which Mademoiselles Marie 
Marimon, Bunsden, Colombo, and Kellogg sang, 
assisted by Signors Fancelli, Vizzani, Medioroz 
Roto, Zoboli, and Borella. A brilliant display 
of fireworks on the lake followed, and was 
succeeded by the Silvan Statue ; or, the Festival of 
the Fauns, a classical extravaganza, illustrated 
with charming dresses and lively music. Notwith- 
standing the pouring rain, the opening was well 
attended. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 

Lord Lytton’s comedy of Money is excellently 
placed upon the boards of this charming little 
theatre, ‘The scenery does infinite credit to the 
taste of Mr. George Gordon, and the dresses are 
perfection. In the more important matter of the 
acting, Mr. Coghlan, as Alfred Evelyn, renders 
the character in a very finished manner; his 
transitions from cool cynicism to passionate 
warmth, with all thefine gradations of minorfeeling 
embodied in the impersonation, demand no mean 
powers of feeling and acting. Mr. Bancroft, as 
Sir Frederick Blount, is irresistible; Mr. George 
Honey is more than able to fill the réle of Mr. 
Graves. Mr, Hare’s Sir John Vesey is genuine 
art, and his make up excellent—it takes a 
strong amount of faith to believe that the 
apparently elderly man of the world, shrewd and 
unscrupulous, is young, and can, like the old 
Queen in the fairy story of Peronella, cast off his 
wrinkles and grey hair and dance on the green— 
in the green-room, we should write it. Mrs. 
Leigh Murray makes a charming Lady Frauklin ; 
the scene between the merry widow and the 
melancholy widower, wherein she talks to him of 
his ‘‘sainted Maria ” till she beguiles him to sing 
and to dance, isthe most humourous in the comedy. 
Miss Marie Wilton fills the role of Georgina 
Vesey with the well-bred elegance and ease appro- 
priate to the character, though, of course, a more 
animated part gives her fuller scope for dis- 
playing her ability, Miss Fanny Brough 
is a pretty Clara Douglas. She is graceful 
and thoroughly ladylike, and has a sweet and 
clear voice. On the whole the dramatis per- 
sone are well personified. The house is nightly 
crowded with an aristocratic and highly attentive 
audience, Money as it is played at the Prince of 
Wales’s theatre is one of those pieces which ought 
to be seen, 


CHARING CROSS THEATRE. 

Mr. Maccabe, in addition to his well-known 
characters of Miss Mary May, the Fascinating 
Fellow, and the Wandering Minstrels, adds in 
his new entertainment at the Charing-cross 
theatre, an operetta, written by Dr. Folkard, the 
music by J. W. Elliott, entitled Mwct and Fancy, 
of which Mr. Maccabe, as Mr. Bunker Buflins, is 
the life and soul. The plot hinges on a mistake, 
made by two romantic ladies, who imagine that a 
retired fish salesman is the poet laureate and 
crown him with evergreens, 


HortuowAys Orntwent AnD Pinis,—Changes 
of seasons are always trying to mankind from the 
variability of temperature, now increasing, then 
depressing the circulation. Hence the prevalence 
of throat affections, chest complaints, and other 
disorders at those times. For all this catalogue: 
of ailments Holloway’s Ointment well Fu bed 
twice a day over the parts affected will he found 
uniyersally serviceable in preventing, checking, 
or curing each und all, however severe the attack, 
Tt is remarkably curative in cases, of relaxed, 
inflamed, or ulcerated throat, while for glandular 
enlargements it is a specific. In coughs, colds, 
asthma, and bronchitis, Holloway’s Pills should 
be taken simultaneously with the f riction of the 
Ointment over the chest. Ease will soon follow 
this treatment, and health will return, 
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Description of our Illustrations. 


Evening Dresses.—Fig. 1.—White Silk Dress.— 
Train skirt, trimmed with lace frill placed on in 
curves, with three bows of same lace between the 
curves. Pannier tunic edged with lace. Body 
with folds round the shoulders. Lace sleeves. 
Long gloves. Fan. 

Fra. 2.—Blue Silk Dress.—Skirt trimmed round 
with deep flounce and three frills up the back, 
joinedat sides toa simulated apron edged with a frill 
to match. Body, open V shape in front, and 
deep basque at back edged with frill. Duchess 
sleeves with frills. 

Fig. 3.—Little Girl’s Dress—White muslin 
skirt with cerise bows round. ‘Tunic of white 
and cerise striped gauze. Body of cerise satin 
with point in front. Over body, with puffed 
basque at back, of white and cerise gauze. Cerise 
bows on shoulders and in hair. 

Fia. 4.—Insertion for Chemisettes, &c.—The 
materials.—Fine mignardise braid, a small 
shuttle, and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 
26. 1st little tatted round: Form a loop, and 
work 4 double; then 1 pearl, and 2 double 12 
times, 2 double, and draw close, and fasten off 
neatly, by knotting at the back. Work all the 
rounds the same as Ist, and when they are 
completed join each to the braid, as seen, with a 
sewing needle and cotton, forming bars, and 
making the braid wave, as. seen. Along the top 
and bottom of the insertion work a chain and 
double crochet row. 

Fia. 5.—Star for Ornamenting Net or Muslin.— 
The materials—A small shuttle, Boar’s Head 
crochet cotton, No, 22, and. a_ piece of vandyke 
braid. Commence by forming the braid into a 
circle of 8 vandykes, neatly, and fasten off. Then, 
with the shuttle and reel thread, join to a yan- 
dyke of the braid ; *,then upon the reel thread work 
5 double, and with the shuttle form a loop for the 
1st oval, and work 4 double, 1 pearl, 8 double, 1 
pearl, 4 double, and draw close ; then on the reel 
thread work 5 double, slightly draw the shuttle 
thread, and join to the next vandyke. Repeat 
from * 7 times more, and fasten off; and fill up 
the centre of the star with spider's-web lace 
stitch. 

Fia. 6.—Linen and Lace Insertion for Shirts, 
Chemises, &e.—The materials—Fine linen, to- 
gether with Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 20 and 30. 
The centre of the insertion is first formed by 
drawing out the threads of the linen in stripes 
across, a3 seen; then drawing upon the upright 
lines of thread with the No. 30 eotton. The 
herring-bone stitch is formed with the 20 cotton, 
after working the edge on either side with button- 
hole in No. 80, This design looks very effective. 

Fic. 7.—Star for Collars, &e—Tho materials. 
—Vandyke braid, a small shuttle, and Boar's Head 
crochet, No. 20. 1st Star: Join the braid into a 
circle of 7 vandykes neatly and securely, and fasten 
off. Join to the Ist vandyke, and for the edge * 
form a loop, after leaving a tiny space, and for the 
1st round work 2 double, then 1 pear! and 2 double 
14 times, and draw close, then join to the next 
vandyke, after leaving a tiny space of cotton. 
Repeat from * 6 times more, ending by joining to 
the first vandyke; fasten off. 

Fia, 8,-—Seroll Insertion for Baby’s Garments, in 
Point Lace.—The materials.—-Lacet braid, of the 
best quality, together with Boar’s Head cotton, 
Nos. 20 and 30. After tracing the pattern 
upon stiff paper or kid, line with toille ciree, 
then braid and edge the whole with point de 
Brussels lace stitch, and the centra of each scroll 
with spider’s-web lace stitch, as seen ; this inser- 
tion could be let into muslin or linen, or it could 
be placed over coloured silk or satin ribbon, 

Fic. 9,—Design for Antimacassars, D'Oyleys, 
&c.—The materials—A steel netting needle; a 
mesh, No. 10, if for antimacassars; and Boars 
Head crotchet cotton, Nos. 2, 10, and 16. If for 
d’Oyleys, No, 16 cotton for thé netting and for the 
darning ; Nos.20 and 21; mesh, No, 14. The net- 
ting should be square, ‘and worked with the No. 2 
cotton. The darning stitch should be filled in’ 
with No. 16, the diamond stitch with No. 10, and 
the remaining stitches with No. 16, : 

Fic. 10.—Insertion for Children’s Garments in 
Tatting and Braid.—The materials.—Vandyke 
braid, a amall shuttle, and Boar's Head crochet 
cotton, No. 24. After filling the shuttle, and 
without breaking from the reel, join to a vandyke 
of the braid; *, then upon the reel-thread, for the 
curve, work 5 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, and 

slightly draw and join to the next vandyke. 
Repeat from * to the length required, and fasten 
off. Then, with the shuttle and reel-thread, join 
to the yandyke of another strip of braid, and 
upon the reel-thread work 5 double, join to the 
pearl of the last curve on the Ist piece of braid; 


spring and summer. 
and casaque separate from one another, or a 
flounce, eanfined 

suits small and slight figures, and for batistes, 
muslins, and =eyeeiile dresses is. very appropriate. 
It is easily washed, and can hardly be ironed out 
of shape. 
toassume the polonaise withaclosely adjusted body 
and a double skirt, - 
fashionable style is the dress-body, high, or nearly 
so, behind, and cut open in front to the waist, 
where the slope meets, The edge is trimmed with 
wide white lace or late and ribbon. ‘To fill up 
the front between this the silk is placed the usual 
height of alow body, only narrowly edged, or 


done. 
economy the part under the flounce is frequently 


added just at the hem, and the lower edge of the 
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and on the reel-thread work 5 double; slightly 
curve and join to the next vandyke of the braid, 
*, and upon the reel-thread work 5 double, join to 
the pearl of the next curve of the other strip; then 
5 double on the reel-thread, and join to the next 
Repeat from * to the end, and fasten 


vandyke. 
off. fill up centre with spider’s web lace stitch. 


Fria. 11.—Design for a Bookmarker.—Trace 
the design on transparent tracing paper, and 
transfer it on to fine Bristol board with transfer 
Use water colours as indicated in the 
Rule a line round 
the size of the wood-cut or a trifle larger, cut it 
with a sharp penknife, and if not quite severed 
Take a narrow strip of plain 
gold paper cut very even, gum it, and bind the 
Cut a similar piece from the blank card. 
Gum both, and lay the end of a blue or scarlet 
Place it ina 
Leave it twenty-four 


paper. 
illustration, the leaves green. 


finish with scissors. 
card. 
Tibbon of the same width between. 
book under a_ weight. 
hours. Fringe out the ends of the ribbon, 


Fic. 12.—Point Lace Edging for Chemises, &e. 
—The materials—Fine lacet braid, the 


toille ciree, and braid most carefully, and edge 


with the knitted cable stitch, in No. 24, and then 


fill in each oval of braid with spider’s-web lace 
stitch, and the little bar between each pattern in 


button-hole stitch. 


The materials quoted in ths above designs are 


numbered, being W. Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head 
cotton, and H. Walker's needle gauge. 


THE PARIS FASHIONS. 


eee sak 9 pee 


By our Specrat CorresponpEnt. 
The Louis XV. costume will prevail during the 


It consists either of a tunic 


at the waist. The latter style 


But well-modelled figures will do better 


For demi-toilette the most 


with a simple tucker. A handsome brooch is a 
suitable addition to this part of the toilette, A 
dress that is cut square can be trimmed in this 
manner, and that, in fact, is what is usually 


In making short eostumes with deep flounces, for 


only lining. A false piece, or coloured lining, is 
flounce tacked down. 
fashion. 
teemed. : : 

_ The coming styles will be more luxurious and 
capricious than ever. All black will not often be 
assumed, but pink, blue, and green are likely to 
reign paramount, Oachmeres, de laines, foulards, 
and tussores will be printed with bouquets of 
roses, heartsease, &c., &c., and eyen with birds, 
butterflies, and foliage. The Pompadour costume 
is only suited to the upper classes of society. The 
shoes that accompany such costumes are frequently 
adorned with very large bows of ribbon ghot wit 
two colours. 


Delicate tints will be the 
Embroidery on dresses is sure to be es- 


a young ladyis a polonaise of Sultane oyer a skirt 
of taffetas of the same colour. 

The continued inclemency of the weather 
renders velvet or velveteen toilettes still accept- 
able. A yery-lady-like afternoon attire which 
we recently obseryed was composed of plain dress 
of black velvet with a handsome short, wide 
mauye satin sash fastened behind, a mauve bow 
to secure the throat, and a little mauve ribbon in 
the hair. 

An elegant and uncommon style of dress may 
be arranged in the following manner. A train 
skirt of black silk with a plissé of deep tinted 
mauve crépe a little above the hem all round the 
dress. Across the front breadth, only, two more 
plissés, each narrower than that below it. A deep 
round basque behind edged with a_ still 
narrower plissé, The body high, trimmed round 
the back of the neck and down the waist in the 
manner already described, with a narrow plissé. 
A plisséis a folding of material like a kilt pleating, 
with both edgessecured, leaving a narrow heading. 

Another elegant toilette is a mauve silk, 
long skirt with a moderately deep flounce of book 


size 
given, and Boar’s Head Cotton, Nos. 24 and 30, 
After tracing the design upon the kid, line with 


SReloEaBE and inexpensive style of toilette for. 


muslin edged with narrow Valenciennes lace, and a 
polonaise of book muslin bordered by a lace 
edged frill, The polonaise is open in front of 
the body, and secured at the waist by a mauve 
sash made with two short ends, two deep loop 
bows, and an upright bow above the waist. This 
isa very dressy and yet not an expensive costume. 
The muslin preserves the silk clean, and is always 
fresh by merely re-washing. ‘Those who require 
warmth, can weara close body of mnslin overa 
high one of silk, and add a few mauve bows 
down the front. There should also be mauve 
bows down the front of the panier, and bows 
with long ends to suspend the panier at each side 
towards the back. 

A light dove-coloured silk dress may be very 
prettily made with a long (or short) skirt, on 
which-are laid three cross-cut bands of a much 
lighter shade, almost white. The panier is edged 
with a band of the light silk and a light fringe. 
Bows of the light colour suspend the panier and 
form a sash visible under the jacket basque, which 
is edged and fringed like the tunic. The bodice 
is cut square in front, the neck edged round with 
a band oflight silk and a fringe continued downthe 
front to the waist, with bows of light silk between 
on the low square. Hanging sleeves, en suite. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On Saturday, a flower show took place at the 
Crystal Palace, which was’ literally thronged with 
visitors. A row of carriages at the entrance 
indicated the presence of some of the upper classes, 
but the majority of the 18,000 present wero 
of the usual holiday-makers which London on 
a Saturday afternoon pours out of her various City 
gates. very available and unavailable seat was 
filled, and still the masg flowed on, so: that 
locomotion was next to impossible. But the 
greatest difficulty prevailed at the platform of the 
station, on which unlimited numbers were gathered, 
and a downright hand to hand fight took place 
for possession of the carriages, the young men not 
scrupling to. push away by main force andno — 
little violence the weaker sex. In one case we 
witnessed a brilliant victory achieved by five young 
men over the wearer of a grass-green silk, all en 
suite, and a scarlet satin‘Zupon surmounted by an 
azure polonaise,—bonnet, mauye and pink. 

The Times says :— 

Tne interior of the great glass house at Syden- 
ham presented an animated appearance on Satur- 
day afternoon, when nearly 18,000 persons 
inspected a collection of flowers and plants which 
occupied the larger portion of the north and 
south naves. To. preserve the floral rarities an 
awning had been drawn over them, and due 
attention peut to temperature. As soon as the 
judges had concluded the business of awarding 
the prizes, which ranged in the first degree from 
151. to 2U., the barriers were removed, and thence- 
forward easy locomotion was quite out of the 
question. ‘The collection include nearly a dozen 
elasses—roses, Cape heaths, and greenhouse 
azaleas being particularly well represented. The 
specimens of sarracenia drummondiallia, of tho 
anthuruim scherzerianum, of the imantophyllum 
miniature, of the cyanophyleum mapnificeum, of 
the sarracenia drummondifluya, and of the sphe- 
rogyns latifolia call for distinct notice. The first 
prizes in tivo classes were offered by the Metro- 
politan Floral Soeiecty, Altogether, the exhibition. 
was exceedingly attractive, and, no doubt, will 
lead many to look forward with interest to the 
one announced for the 22nd of June. “In the - 
gourse of the day the orchestral band of the com- 


pany, the Orystal Palace choir, and the band of 


the Coldstream Guards, gaye some popular selec- 
tions; and a new fountain, playing a high jet in 
front of the Handel orchestra, was opened. 


Iz is the eyes of other people that ruin us, 


Wuar is the difference between a blind man 
and a sailor in prison? One can’t gee to .go, 
and the other can’t go to see, 


Caution To LApizs.— The management of 
the International Exhibition have empowered 
their employés to detain and search any 
lady with a reticule or gentleman with an 
extra large pocket-book. At one of the 
entrances there is an office, headed, “ Parcels may 
be left here; charge 2d.” There was no such 
place at the western entrance; and eyen this 
notice leaves it optional to the visitor, unless he 
or she 18 aware that on going out they may be 
liable to be searched, in case they may have con- 
cealed an organ or a printing-press in their 
purses. 
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PRETTY DOLLY VARDEN. 
(Subject of the Dlustration.) 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 


Pretty Dolly Varden, with her dress of grey brocade, 
Standing in the great park underneath the big trees’ shade, 
Straining up on tiptoe with her red heels off the grass, 
Dainty little fingers ’midst the green leaves’ quivering mass, 
Gathering the chestnuts as the summer sun goes down, 
With hoo.!s of spiky verture and cheeks of shining brown. 


Pretty Dolly Varden have you e’er a smile for me 
Like a stolen sunbeam ’neath the twilight of yon tree ? 
Eyes as large and bronzy as your ripe and glistening spoil, 


Vouch a gleam of mischief on me, love, amidst youz toil. 
Gathering the chestnuts as the summer sun goes down, ~~ 
With hoods of spiky verdure and cheeks of shining brown: 


Pretty Dolly Varden! See the breeze has learned to woo 
Tresses of your brown hair, which he dares in sport undo; 


Will you, cruel maiden, to a lover be léss kind, 

Nor give one little lock of what you scatter to the wind, 
Gathering the chestnuts as the summer sun goes down, 

With hoods of spiky verdure and cheeks of shining brown ? 
Pretty Dolly Varden blushes pink, and binds her hair 

Nimbly with her fingers, and with not a little care, 

Vows no curl or token—’tis unlucky—she can give; __ 

Vow I’ll die; she laughing, «Sure! whene’er you cease to live, 
Or cease to gather chestnuts as the summer sun goes down, 
With hoods of spiky yerdure and cheeks of shining brown.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Oo——- 


Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Germany 
left Windsor Castle shortly before 10 o'clock on 
Monday morning, and proceeded through thetownin 
close pony carriages to the station of the London and 
South-Western Railway. The Empress was accom- 
panied by her Majesty the Queen, the Princess 
Beatrice, Princess Louise, and the Marquis of 
Lorne, and was met at the Queen’s private wait- 
ing-room by their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian. A guard of honour of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards was in attendance, and drawn 
up on the platform on the right and left of the 
Queen’s waiting-room. The Empress took an 
affectionate farewell of the Queen and. the other 
members of the Royal Family, and at 10 o’clock 
the train left the station for London, whence her 
Imperial Majesty proceeded to the Crystal Palace. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by their 
Royal Highnesses Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold, and attended by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court, left Windsor Castle at a quarter 
before 8 on Tuesday for Balmoral. 

Tne Princes Albert Victor and George and the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria and Maud of Wales, 
attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and Mr. 
Dalton, left Windsor Castle on Monday for Chis- 
wick. 

A Caution to Mothers.—A case of poisoning was 
investigated by a coroner's jury at Kidderminster 
on Saturday. The inquiry was as to the death of 
a child named Alfred Beames, the son of a carpet 
weayer. Mrs. Beames had been in the habit of 
giving the child soothing syrup, and in a bottle 
similar to the one containing the syrup she had 
some laudanum. Intending to give the child some 
soothing syrup on Wednesday evening she accident- 
ally took up the wrong bottle and gave deceased 
adose of laudanum. The mistake was discovered an 
hour or two later, but medical assistance was of 
no ayail. The jury returned a verdict to the 
effect that the poison was accidentally adminis- 

Tne state of health of the Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck, gives no cause for serious 
apprehensions provided he can only obtain in 
proper time that repose: which is declared indis- 
pensably necessary by his physicians. That this 
repose has become s0 necessary is not surprising if 
we consider that the Chancellor has been in 
delicate health since 1866 ; that in July 1870, his 
intended visit to Carlsbad was prevented by the 
war ; and that last year it was again adjourned on 
account of the-conference at Gastein ; so that the 
prince, with the exception of a few weeks, was 
continually occupied with business, and, conse- 
quently. has found it hitherto impossible to adopt 
an energetic treatment with a view to the retered. 
establishment of his health. 

On Friday, at York, Cornelius Toft, a teetotal 
lecturer, was charged with drunkenness. A con- 
stable named Fearne found the defendant lying on 
his back, insensibly drunk, on the previous night, 
in Parliament-street. This same street has for 
some months back been the scene of the defend- 
ant’s labours as a temperance advocate, his habit 
having been to address his audiences in the open 
air from a chair. The Lord Mayor said be should 
inflict a fine of 5s. and costs, or seven days’ im- 
prisonment in default. The defendant went to 
prison. 


ALLUDING to the recent case in which a London 
policeman was charged with burglary at Bow- 
street, a contemporary observes that if “it turns 
out that this constable actually committed the 
crime charged against him, it is terrible to reflect 
how many persons during the number of years he 
has served in the police force may have been con- 
victed on the sole testimony of a burglar, and even 
at the present moment may be in prison serving 
put their sentences. It is to be hoped that the 
present investigation will not be confined to the 


} 


burglaries Edwards is alleged to have committed, 
but that. a searching inquiry will be made into 
his past career, and more especially into the charges 
he has brought against other persons.” 

A WELL-KNown and, during his lifetime, public- 
spirited tradesman of Bristol died a few months 
ago, possessed of a large property. | The deceased 
left 'a widow, by whom he had no family, and it 
was thought that the reversion of his fortune 
would go to his poor relations, nfimbers of whom 
he had in the condition of colliers and labourers 
in the neighbourhood of this city ; while the local 
charities, 1t was also supposed, would be liberally 
remembered. Great disappointment, however, was 
caused on the opening of his will; for, after leay- 
ing a very modest provision for his widow, he 
gives instructions that an illegitimate son of his 
(whom he does not appear to have recognised in 
his lifetime) should be sought for, and, when 
found, sent to school, thence to the university, a 
very liberal stim being set apart for that purpose. 
After this, and when he comes to manhood, he is 
to haye all the accumulated fortune, which will 
then, it is estimated, amount to over £100,000. 
The heir to this large sum haying been sought for, 
has, we hear, just been found in a neighbouring 
workhouse. 


THE LIFE OF THE COMPANY. 
) 

WE never sce that person called “ the life of the 
company,” be it man or woman, that we are not 
curious to know how agreeable he or she is at 
home; whether all this delightful yvivacity is at 
the expense of the fireside consumption ; whether 
home is only a place where it is bottled, corked, 
and wired down for public effervescence, and if so, 
what a joyless place home must be to the little 
children and young people belonging to it; and 
how the wife of the man whois ‘the life of the 
company” must chafe at the fireside silence, and 
sicken at the wit which is brewed there. 

If, dear friends, there is not enough for both, 
in the name of justice, remember first the wife 
who toils to make her portion of home bright and 
comfortable; and the young people, who will soon 
follow your example of saving themselves up for 
company. ‘There are men, and women too, 
whom I remember as the life of home; 
whose meals are seasoned with wit and 
fun and innocent mirth, those wonderful 
helpers to digestion—meals where the  chil- 
dren’s intelligent, curious questioning is not ex- 
tinguished, but encouraged, and systematically 
answered—meals where the family expenses are 
not theskeleton beneath every dish cover, being kept 
under, and judiciously arranged under the wise 
old saw of “a time for everything.” What a 
legacy beyond price is the memory of a. sunny 
home like this to the children whose, skies, whether 
cloudy or fair, God only can foretell for the 
future ! 

How likely they will be, too, if possible, to 
reproduce all this in their own homes, when 
we are dust; and how much better than 
being “the life of the company,” is being the 
life of home—the intelligent home, where the 
new books are brought and discussed from 
differing stand-points, where the daily news- 
paper is read aloud and merrily commented 
on, or topics seriously considered upon moral 
grounds; where the choice bits of fun and 
pathos are handed round with the coffee “and 
eggs, and before each separate for the day’s 
duties, perhaps its unforeseen trials and pains. 
Contrast with this the silent home where food is 
bolted, that the father may rush to his money- 
making, and the wife and mother to the con- 
sideration of fashions, and the children are 
packed off to school by servants, instead of having 
their bonnets and cloaks fastened, with a kiss, by 
loving fingers—turning back to the open door, as 


they go, for another bright smile, which they will 
try hard to be worthy of that day. 

As I walk the street I fancy I can. pick out the 
men and women reared in these two homes: one 
with a bright, joyous face, and the free, firm 
tread ; the other, with no sparkle or glow of face 
or form, robbed ere life scarcely began of its dew 
and its sunshine. Oh, how should such have 
strength to strike firm root, or put forth healthy 
blossoming? Oh, the pity of it, that the seed- 
time of virtue and happiness should be so _little 
considered—that home shouldn’t be the best 
“company,” and we more anxious to be the “life ” 
of it, than to shine in courts! ‘ 
‘ Fanny Fern, 


BON MOTS FROM AMERICA. 


A youne lady, in the kitchen, making a pie, 
said to her cousin, who was hanging around, 
« Frank, the kitchen is no place for boys.: Has 
dough such an attrac‘ion for you?” It isn’t 
the dough, (doe), cousin, but itis a dezr that 
attracts me.” 

A Texas editor, in discussing the right of a 


member of Congress from ‘that, State to his . 
seat, says, “The seat is his by one of the high-- 


est titles known to the law of civilised lands— 
the right of purchase, for he bought his sedt and 
paid for it. 

A WESTERN editor, in acknowledging the gift 
ofa peck of onions from a subscriber, says, “ It 
is such kindnesses as these that bring tears to 
our eyes.” 

“ GooD-MORNING, Squire. Got anything new 2?” 
«Yes, I’ve got the neuralgia, and it hurts 
terribly.” 

A THIEF running away_is.a scamp, but the 
policeman’s chase after him is a scamper. 

WaT aman wants—all he canget. Whata 
woman wants—all she can’t get. 

Ir is rumoured that young ladies who object 
to the word “ob-y” in the marriage cere- 
mony, now hoodwink the guileless youths who 


lead them to. the altar by glibly promising to 


‘love, honour and be gay.” 

A Kentucky paper says that a member of the 
Legislature of that State sent up the following 
to the clerk: * Leeve is asked to bring in A 
Bill to altar the'time for the Legislater to 
meet. Refurred to the comity on Religen.’”’ 


Tue Chicago Post calls Mr. Greely a “freo 
rader.” 

WHEN dissatisfied with ourselvyes,:and ex- 
posed to the accusations of conscience, we are 
very apt to disturb those:around us with our 
petalence and ill-humour. 


A remore Indiana editor makes a pathetic 
appeal to his readers, saying, ‘If there is any- 
thing you know, that is worth knowing, that 
we ought to know, and that you know we don’t 
know, please let us know it.’’ 


Cat Snow av tue Crystau’ Pavace.—A cat 
show took place at the Crystal Palace on Wednes- 
day aud Thursday. There were, as usual, @ 
great many varicties, and some of tke cats were 
of great beauty, including Archangel, Persian, 
Angora, Manx, and a fine specimen of a tortoise- 
shell tom-cat, also 22 classes for the various 
kinds ‘of common cat. Th3 arrangements have 
been somewhat altered for the better. Tho 
cages were placed in a double row down the 
north nave, and the benches higher, so that 
everyone could see the animals with ease and 
comfort. Lady Dorothy. Nevill exhibited a, 
peautifiul specimen of a°Siamese cat, but it was 
not for. competition. Her lady ship acted as one 
of the judges, with Mr. Harrison Weir, F.R.H.S, 
Mr. J. Jenner Weir, 1\Z.8., and Dr. Hogg. 


— 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 


——o 
“Your dress,” said a husband, to his fashion- 
able wife, “‘ will never please the men.” ‘ Idon’t 
dress to please men,” was the reply, “but to 
worry other women.” 

A wen-peckED husband who married a girl 
because she was so handsome, declares that “a 
thing of beauty is a jaw for ever.” 

RarLROADS are public social benefactors, inas- 
much as they teach every man to know his own 
station, and to stop there. 

Wuar is the most dangerous kind of an assassin? 
A man who takes life cheerfully. 

RnevMATIsM is sometimes a joint affair, and yet 
there is only one party to it. 

A Cutcaco actor who was greatly given to the 
“ flowing bowl,” was locally alluded to asa living 
specimen of the mellow drammer. 

A CLERGYMAN, in reading the funeral service at 
a graye, forgot the sexof the deceased, and asked 
one of the mourners, ‘“‘Is our departed friend a 
brother or a sister?” ‘‘ Neither,” was the reply; 
“ only a cousin.” 

Oxx of our contemporaries, in discussing the 
political situation, says, ‘The fact is, the people 
have no confidence in our leaders.” The only 
remedy for this is, for the editor to write better 
ones. 

A youTurun writer wants to know what 
magazine would give him the highest position the 
quickest. We think a powder magazine would do 
his business for him. 

Tne well-to-do condition of the Quakers is 
proverbial. We seldom hear ofa friend in 
need. 

Wuar should a man always keep, especially 
after he has given it to another ? His word. 

Ir is supposed by learned men that the first bet 
ever made was the alphabet. 


Tre most dangerous kind of a bat that flies at 
night is a, brickbat. 


Tne gymnast of the circus always wears his 
spring clothes. 

A GENTLEMAN called on his lawyer and informed 
him that he had been grossly insulted by an enemy, 
who told him to goto a place, for the popular 
name of which Tophet is a mild synonym. ‘And 
now, what shall I do about it ?” savagely asked the 
offended man. ‘Well,’ mildly answered the 
lawyer, “I would not adyise you to go; the law 
does not compel you.” 

Tr is said that several large spots can now be 
seen on thesun. Perhaps old Sol has the small- 
pox. Who knows? 


“On! you cruel—cruel man,” cried Mrs. Jelli- 
kins, “my tears have no effect on you at all.” 
“Well, drop ’em then,” said the brutal Jellikins. 


A Western editor was serenaded, and in the 
next issue of his paper complimented the sere- 
nading party on their “judicious taste in the 
selection of pieces.” He was informed by a 
listener, after publication, that they had played 
the “ Rogue’s March.” 


CHARADES, &c. 
= 1, 


My first is a term that’s distinctive of joy, 

For all plans that are formed it has power to destroy. 
>Tis feared in the palace as weil as the cot, 

And yet had a hand in the gunpowder plot. 

My second of life has been sometimes the bane 
And sti!] has a mighty effect on the brain. : 

J scarce know what order my whole now must rank 
But I yet declare it is nought but a blank, z 


2. 


My first is as senseless as iron or steel, 
But my second is very acute ; 

The highest sensations it often can fee’, 
And yet ’tis a part of a brute. 


My whole no idea that’s brilliant can know, 
And from the first hour of its birth, 

It scarceely can tell e’en a friend from a foe, 
In short, ’tis a mere lump of earth. 


ConuNDRUMS. 


1. What single word would you put f 
Loser ed frouieyhiedl you put down for £40 

2, When is a river like a young lady’s letter ? 

3, Why is the Bunk of England like a thrush ? 

4. Why would a pelican make a gnod lawyer ? 

5. Describe an old suit of clothes in two letters, 

6. Which is the proper newspaper for invalids P 

7, What pen ought never to be used in writing ? 


ANSWERS. 
CONUNDRUMS. | 
1. Because they banished the whites and cast off the 
yolk (yoe). 
2. Because it is between two seas. 
3. Because he is constantly boxing the compass, 
4. Because it ought to be carried out, 
6, Because he often fee!s a good deal board (bored.) 
6, When he is within a pound, 
7, Striking her own tlag, 


LETTER BASKET. 


——Q———_. 


LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 


ApA.—The character indicated by your handwriting 
is frank, affectionate, and painstaking. Hair auburn. 

M. M.—Your handwriting indicates high cultivation, 
amiability, and precision. 

Eiir.—The lock of hair you enclose may fairly be 
called golden. 

CoquEttr.—We can forward you a mantle pattern for 
14 stamps. 

Anxious,—Forward an addressed envelope and we 
will communicate with you by post. 

Ex™ Ciry says: ‘ Will you please inform me whether 
Robert Bulwer Lytton—Owen Meredith—author of 
‘Lucille, is any relative of, or in any way counected 
with, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, now Lord Lytton, author 
of ‘Lady of Lyons,’ etc.” ‘‘Owen Meredith” is the 
only sonof Sir E. G. L. Bulwer, author of ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons.’’ 

Damon says: “ AsI have derived much benefit from 
your answers ‘o ccrresponents, I too come to you for 
advice. Iama young man of twenty-eight, and con. 
sidered of pretty good standing in the community in 
which live. I became acquainted with and visited a 
young lady in a distant city. I liked her very much, 
and have reason to believe she liked me. When last [ 
called she seemed glad to see me, and I set the time to 
call again. She told me she proposed visiting her 
grandparents, but would be at home at the fixed time, 
if possible, seemingly a little doubtful. I went, and 
she had not yet returned. I felt alittle offended. Now 
I wish to know if I should wait for her to explain, write 
myself and make inquiries, or drop the matter for ever. 
The latter I dislike to do as I like her very much. 
Please answer immediately, and relieve one in sus- 
pense.” Try again. ‘‘ Faint heart ne’er won fair Jady.” 
By patient and earnest persistence, you may obtain 
permission to speak to her immediate parents. 

NrEuiz C. says: ‘‘ Being oppressed by a perplexing 
question, I have concluded to disclose the secret to you, 
and adopt your adyice. I became acquainted with a 
gentleman about a year ago, and have since learned to 
love him very dearly, and he returned my feelings. We 
became engaged about four months ago, but my people 
object to our unicn, as he is dissipated. ButI think he 
willreform., They wish me to marry a young man of 
good, tteady habits, but for whom f£ do not experience 
a feeling of love; bat he loves me truly. Now, Mr. 
Editor, please give me your good advice, which I shall 
accept, and relieve my mind fr m this all-important 
question. Answer this very soon, aS we are anxiou-ly 
waiting.’ And no wonder! Now our advice is to put 
off the dissipated gentleman absolutely. Believe no 
promise made by « drunken lover as to after-marriage 
reforms. The risk istoo great. Take a year to look 
around. If you have vhe new “ experience’’ in the 
mean time, we recommend you to take your friends’ 
advice, and marry the steady suitor. : : 

Coraxia says: “Iam in great perplexity, and, like 
every one else, have come to you for advice. I have 
been acquainted with a young man since January last, 
who has been coming to see me regu'arly two and three 
times a week ever since, and we have been engaged 
about one month. ‘The engagement has been kept 
secret. I love him very deariy, and I think he loves me 
in ‘return; but he never takes me to any place of 
amusement, though he goes, I believe, very often. I go 
out frequently with other gentlemen, but never with 
him. He is not a poor young man, therefore money is 
not his object innot taking me out. Now, Mr, Editor, 
I want you to please answer this and let me know 
what you think of it, as you always give such excel. 
lent advice. I am waiting very anxiously for an 
answer, so please answer in your next number. How 
is my writing?” It is unwise to have an engagement 
“kept seerct’? in ordinary circumstances. Persons a 
month engaged should be on such termsas will warrant 
you in asking him this queston. We advise you to 
have explanations. Your writing, like thas of many 
ladies, is too minute, cramped, and in danger; of be. 
coming illegible. 48: 

LuLu says: ‘First, Why is it that a poor person 
always receives more attention from strangers than from 
relatives? Second, There is a young gentieman visiting 
me at present that I have been told is a fiirt. Do 
you think it best to receive his company, or nob ? He is 
yery pleasart, and I enjoy;,his society. Third, Do 
gentlemen expect to be invited to ‘call again’ every 
time they visit you ?” First, Intso far as it is true, it 
may arise from the fact that many—of the less noble. 
minded—do not wish to cultivate poor relations, Their 
poverty is sometimes a reproach; sometimes blinds 
them to their merit. Non-relatives are not thus 
influenced. Second, A male flirt is supremely con- 
temptible—a man indulging one of the worst weak. 
nesses of woman, without herexcuse, Tar and feathers 
—in a strictly moraland legalsense—are meet jor him. 
Third, No. A-modest young man may be none the 
worse for a kindly word of encouragement, but as a 
rule,a man of good sense will know when he is welcome, 
and the other kind should not be wanted back, 


Good value for money is desired by all; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book. 
sellers. 


To brace the nerves, 0 Cyercome weariness and 
disinclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsleys’ 
Widow Welch’s Fem#le Pils, which are a really inviyo- 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency; curing headache 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro 
fession, and proved by over. 20,000 people annually to be 
acertain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxse 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly; to made 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger, 
and Sons, 150, Oxford-strect, London, W. 


LOVES.—SPANISH KID, 

unequalled for fit and durability, newly jntroduced 
to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 43, 
Threadneedle-street, Londou.—Ladies’ two-button, 
Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s, 6d. per pair. A sample 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 


\ HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuiEr Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 

For particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


EE’S PERSIAN BALM 
d QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 


OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 


Sold by the Proprietor,’ 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 


chemists. 
2ls., 102. 6d., 58. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


NOW READY, PRICE 9p. 
FOUR HUNDRiD AND EIGHTY- 
ONE QUESTIONS 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


CALCULATED TO GIVE 
YOUNG PERSONS CLEAR IDEAS 
OF THE 
LEADING EVENTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND POLITICAL 


CHANGES THAT HAVE TaKEN PLACE IN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THAT COUNTRY 


BY E. M, LINDARS. 


London: Published at the Office of the Lady’s 
Own Paper, 2 and 3, Shoe-lane, 1.C. 
Specimen Copy post-free to Schools upon receipt 
of Hight Stamps. 


THE THEATRES. 


fo) 
DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL.—Sole Pro- 


prietor, Mr, Benjamin Webster.—Muanagers, 
Messrs. B. Webster and F. B. Chatterton.—Every Even- 
ing, at seven, JUST LIKE ROGER. At 7-45, HILDA, 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER: Messrs. James Fernan- 
dez, Brittain Wright, A, C. Lilly, C. H. Stephenson, 
H. Cooper, I. Stainforth, and W. M‘Intyre. ‘To con- 
clude with THE IRISH TUTOR, 


YOYAL PRINCESS’S.—Sole Lessee, Mr. B. 
Webster. Managers, Messrs. B. Webster and f. B 
Chatterton. — Every Evening, at seven, UNE TOO 
MANY. At7.45, HAUNTED HOUSES: Messrs. J. C. 
Cowper, Billington, J. Clarke, 8, Calhaem, C. Seyton, 
James Johnstone, ‘ravers, Cullen, H. Russell, W. R, 
Bruton; Miss K. Leclercq and Miss Hudspeth. To 
conclude with SAIREY GAMP;: Mr. J. Clarke. 


I OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 

and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough.—This Even. 
ing, at seven, BY THE SEA. At 7°45, THE POOR 
GENTLEMAN; Mr. John 8S. Clarke, Messrs. Crouch 
ard Atkins; Miss Ada Swanborough. Concluding with 
Ti LAS OF THE BARONS: Messrs. ‘erry, 
Atkins, ‘iurner, &c.; Mesds. Amy Sheridan, Chambers, 
Pitt, Venn, Armstrong, and Raymond. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL THUATRE 
Lessee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs° 
Bancroft).—Every Evening, at cight, MONY: Mr, 
Hare, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. #'. Dewar, Mr. Archer, Mr, 
Collette, Mr."Glover, Mr. Dyas, Mr, Herbert, Mr Deni- 
son, Mr. Campbell,Mr. Franks, Mr. Newton, Mr. Robin. 
son, Mr. Rivers, Mr. Cadogan, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr, 
George Honey ; Mrs. Leigh Murray,Miss Fanny Brough, 
and Miss Marie Wilton. 


Mi R. ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 

on the last Friday of this month, 31st May, 
t his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W,, from 3 to 6 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate thit what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
“saying money, time, and temper,” can never be realised 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better! ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name 
every note ¢stended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, atter three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I look on the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
ag the commencement of one of the most useful 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s. each, or 8s. the two; 


post free, if from the Author, 22, T.cinster-square, 
Bayswater, W. 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 


FACE POWDER, 
AN 
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'LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE MILLARD'S 
Se THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” “INVISIBLE’ 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


mii Agents—Crossk & BruackwELL, London» 
iV;uj and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the world. 


ci 


EXQUISITE TOILET 
PREPARATION 


TU] Beautifying and Preserving 

—U the Complexion, 

DELICATELY 
PERFUMED. 

Specially adapted for use in 

hot climates, 

Sold by Chemists, Perfumers 
&c., in Packets, 6d. 

And Elegant Boxes, with Puff, 1s. and 28. each. 


| O LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Water- 


DENS! PENS! PENS; 
TRY H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 


proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS, 
| in every variety of shape or colour, are supplied by the 
| original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
| street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


PENS, same used in the Bankof England. One Pen 
warranted to last a month. To be ha‘ of all Stationers, 
orof H. L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s- buildings, Leonard-street 
Finsbury. 


The Latest Novelty in Ladies’ Fancy Work. 
ROSETTE PAPERS, 


PRICE 6d. PER PACKET, POST FREE 8d. 


In all Widths and Colours, cut ready for use, for working from the New Designs, to resemble Carved 
Ivory or Wood, &c,, can be procured at 


JOSHUA ROGERS, 15, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
WM. WAINE 


Is NOW SHOWING 


CARPETS. | 


auaranreen | £80,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads 
CARPETS. "ite" ~° Bedding, Upholstery, &., 


CG A RPETS EVER OFFERED. | Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed» 


| and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


Garden, Croquet, and Archery Marquees and Tents, 


©F SUP ER LOR. .S-LY LE. A N D> MeACK 
CAN BE SEEN ERECTED AT 


DUKE STREET. LOND ON BRIDGE. 


THE PATENT UMBRELLA TENT. 


ma’ 9 


Benjamin Edgington, Marquee and Tent Maker, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AND 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF? THE NETHERLANDS. 23 


2, DUKE STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
Opposite the Railway Station. 


A Price List on Application. NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT, 
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TRY 


MOLE'S PATENT. INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BOOTS, 
FOR DURABILiTY, COMFORT, & FASHION: 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 
And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 


TAGES :— ; 

1. DURABILITY—Ilasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots, 

2. APPEARANCE—The treai being equalised, the | 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4, SIMPLICITY—A child.can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TxestTimonrIaLs with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mour’s Patent Boot Company, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New 
BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all 
shades to match human hair. Sent in sealed packet, 
post free to any part of England, for 60 stamps. Enclose 
pattern. These headdresses cannot be distinguished 
from human hair at six times the price Address W. 
SrepuxEns, Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross-road, 
London. 


Porwics’s 


=: ee 
rashes: 


EGONGHY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 


ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON'S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS FRIEND. 


BARN’S POULTS HH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectvally cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &c. 

By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 
BREIDENBACQH’S 


WOOD VIOLET, “Fragrant as the Flower.” 1s. 6d. and 23. 6d. 
WOOD VIOLET COMPLEXION POWDER. 2s, 6d. 

a WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOMBE, ls. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s. 

Pte DELICATE SCENTS. KOCK ROSE. 


Res POWDER 
HAs BEEN AWARDED 


ry ; AMANDINE, for CHAPPED HANDS. 1s, 6, 2s. 6d. 
f eee GOLD MEDALS POUDRE A’ VELOURS, No.1. Pure White. No. 2. Rosee. No. 3. A 
deeper shade. ‘his Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It is 


innocent in use, natural in shade, and superior to any skin or Complexion 
Powder yet known. 23. 6d,; post free, 32 stamps, 


HSE its SUPERORITY over all others. 


yy ee BreEAD, Pastry, Pupprnes, Xe, 
{pe and WHOLESOME. 
Sonn in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 


Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING each. 
BREIDENBACH and Co., 157s, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


fs Ge 6d. and ls. PATENT BOXES, 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with abzolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or_in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions’accompany each bottie. 2s. 9d. and 4s. @d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHUHST ana 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANTVEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, S.W. : 
N RS. 6. isthe largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 


or Ne Nae E. has always a large QUANTITY OF 


THE ABOVE ON HAND, 


ee eS ee ME One 
JEW BOUK by the Author of “Jassica’s 
First Prayer,’ with Fine Engravings. BEDE’s 
CHARITY.” Crown 8vo. 4s. extra boards, gilt edges. 
Lonnon: 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY ; 
And all Booksellers. 
ee ee 


reO WHOLESALE & RETAIL MILLINERS 

DRESSMAKERS, AND OTHERS. Money ad- 
vanced on Debts to collect. Arrangements and Compo 
sitions with Creditors effected. Balance Sheets and 
Accounts prepared. To Debtorsin difficulties. Persons 
wishing to make a composition or arrangement with 
their Creditors, are invited to apply to the undersigned 
who has had much experience. _ Strictest confidence. 
Charge moderate., Consultation Free. Joun Carray, 
Public Accountant, 166, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


Ladies’ Enamelled Kid Boots, 


Various Designs. Beautifully Made. 
Flastic or Button 2ts., Calf Kid 16s. 6d., Soft House 
Boots 5s. 6d., Court Slippers 3s. 6d, Illustrated Cata- 
logues post free, with particulars of convenient airange- 

ents for country residents. 


TROMAS MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


4 RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

This excellent Family Medicine is the most _effec- 

tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 

sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 

spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and _ bowels, or, 

where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits,,dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy oloom to the complexion, 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box. 


FRENCH GOODS. 


T UFFLES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. 
Romatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, 
Cocks Combs, ‘‘ Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of 
Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest 
Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of 
Uermetically Fruits, 

PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 


ALL ORDERS. 
Rutherford and Co., 


33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, W. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
SOHO SQUARE. 


The above Hospital was the first ever established in 
this or any other country for the treatment of those 
diseases which neither rank, wealth, nor character can 
avert from ‘the female sex. 

The Committee invite the benevolent to aid them in 
Wes. sear usefulness of this important Cnarity. 

S$ are occupied but ich i 
sas want of “se p one, which is, closed 

Bankers—Messrs, Barclay, Bevan, and Co, : 

ansom, Bouverie, and Go, Poets 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 


RUTHIN WATERS 


SELTZER, roves} 
, LEMONAD 
LITHIA ae 


PN AND FOR Gout, 
LITHIA AND VOTASS. 


Corxs Branprp **R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of RB. Exuis and Soy, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Pxst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta.street, Cavendish-square. 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 
R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 


GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors (in 
Tewn or Country 


IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 


; under the new Act, without imprisonment,{bankruptcy, 


publicity, or suspension of business. 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE: Offices, 46, HarTon-GARDEN, 
N.B.-—Mr, Marchant nay be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-stieet, Mecklen- 
buh-square, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R. MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 

Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE, 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


I I EREBY inform the pablic that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘*.a Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. . 

The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘**MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT Stamp in wuire letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO. 


INFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the 
Registrar-General’s reports and 
Statistics relating to mortality 
amongst infants, would show a 
very marked improvement if one 
of the simplest domestic aids to 
};the nursery, in the shape of 


NS)MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERI. 
/]/ CAN SOOTHING SYRUP 


were used universally. It is 
perfectly free from any narcotic, 
aud no child refuses its appli. 
cation to the gums. 


None genuine without the name of BARCLAY an 
SONS, Farringdon Street, isonthestamp, Sold hy a 
chemists at 2s, 9d, a hottle. ; 


Charges very 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST THAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & €C0O., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s, 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 23. 6d 
A Price Current Free, Sugers at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


«T hereby certify that I haye fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curatiye of, these maladies.” : 7% 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s, each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 

See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 

Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rev. C. Otway, &c., &e. 


Sold, from 8s, per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs, MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 28. 61.3 three in a pretty box for 7s. 

RIMMEL’S LIMB JUICE and GLYVERINS, the best preparation for the hair, 1s, 6d.,2s.6d. & 5s. 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 


RIMMETS far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, ls., 2s. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 
Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. 

RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINS, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 23. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard te their 
original Colour, through the agency of light, 3s. 6d. 

RBIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 
1s, 6d., with Puff 2s. 64. 

FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 23.; Costums, 33. 6d.; Oracular, 33. 6d. ; 
Floral. 5s. 61.; Fan, 5s. 63.; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen, 

SURPRISE BOUQUETL FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 33. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s, 6d. 

EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from ls. to £1 1s, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
17, Boulevard des Brighton, Italiens, Paris. 


TAMAR INDIEN. 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAIMORRHOIDS, &c. 


“Tamar”? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E, GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barctay and Sons and all Chemist. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box, Government stamped. 


MARTIN AND 00/8 
INTERNATIONAL DISINFECTANT. 


The following are its peculiarly favourable Qualities and Uses :— 


It Destroys all Infection. Adapted for, and retains its properties in any climate. 

It has no poisonous qualities, but has a pleasant and refreshing odonr, : 

It is highly recommended for Disinfecting Sick Rooms in cases of Trruvus Fayre, CuoLERA, SMALL-POx, and all 
contagious diseases. te : 

For Disinfecting Linen, Bedding, &c., it will be found invaluable, especially as it does not in any way stain or 
Jeave marks, which many other disinfectants now used do. 

Farmers, Cattle Dealers, Livery Stablekeepers, Dairymen, &c.,, will tind Martin and Company’s INTERNATIONAL 
Disin¥Fectant an invaluable and efficient remedy; and certain preventive in many cares of the most serious 
disease in Cattle, and also in the Stable, Cow-sheds, Dog-kennel, or Poultry-yard, 


It being within the reach of all classes in price (one quality only being made), it is confidently recommended 
as one of the best Disintéctants ever introduced to the public. 


NOTICE.—Martin and Thomas’ Disinfecting Powder is sold in Packets at 2d. and 3d., and in Tins at 4d., 6d., 
and 1s., by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., and in large quantities, by special arrangement, at reduced prices by 


the Manufacturers, M A R T I N A N D 0 O., 


WHOLESALE IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, 
38, St. Many Axu, Lonnon, E.C, 


ODGE'S SOZODONTA.—(Entered at Stationers’ Hall.)\—The only immediate and infallible 
Cure for TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA. (Without touching the tooth.) Th‘s wonderful 
epecific, until recently unknown in Europe, has proved itself to be the only instantaneous cure in all cases con- 
nected with the facial nerves. ‘The process is yery simple, viz., drawing up the nostrils a few drops of the essence, 
and without causing the slightest pain or inconvenience to the patient, and, in case of TOOTHACHE, without even 
touching the tooth. The Proprietor having received numerous testimonials as to its efficacy has been induced to 
bring the same before the public, feeling assured that one trial will convince the most sceptical as to its genuine- 
ness. The Proprietor has received a Certificate from a physician that the rationale of his treatment is quite in 
accordance with Anatomica! and Physiological facts, Scld in Bottles from 1s, 1} 


id. each, per posts. 3d, Sold b 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Londen Depdt, 4, Featkerat ne, duildings, Holborn. } ; v 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-strect, London. 


R. PARIS’S) NERVOUS. RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
aud possessing highly réanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of tho 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c,, restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 153., aud 323.3 by post 43. 81., 153. 4d., and 353., 
by E. Clover, 63, Oxford-street, Londoa; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon, 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President ot the Koyal 
College of Surgeons, England, and by muny other 
eminent medical men. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 
_ Mr, FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and much 
improyed method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has peen acknowledged by emine.t and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges —53. per tooth, £4 43. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily. 
No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIKCUs, 
Opposite the Moorgate street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH, 
i\' R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
4a 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL THETH, on valcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2s 103. a set. ‘These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are selr 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square,—Consultation Free, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


i ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice ot silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. he followin - 
tell their:own tale:—Caristinn Niusson writes :—'*I 
find your Lozenges most excelleat for the throat and 


voice.’ Junny Linp :—“ I confirm the testimony ulready * 


so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” Loursa 
Pynr :—‘‘ I have benefitted much from the use of them,’? 
Mrs, German Reep:—“‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArousisHop Manninea :—‘*I 
approve very highly of them.’? Rev. Cuoarues GORDON 
Cummina Dunzar writes :—-‘ They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice,”. Sir 
Micuarn OCosta:—‘ I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Hxrrer '’nropor Wacarten, Cours 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
** Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear ‘he voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by, Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d,, 1s.,and 23, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, Buackrriars-roap, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


axe Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRAOT of MEAT, requiring Baron Licbig, 


the Inventor’s, Signature on eyery jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


EWING MACHINES.—S. DAVIS and CO.’S 


celebrated PERIOD LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
complete, with every accessory, reduced to £5 10s. ; 
Thomas’s from £3 10s.; Howe's, £3 10s.; Wilcox’s, £3 
10s.; Wheeler and Wilson’s, £3 10s.; Hand Machines 
from 20s, ; Davis’s Circular Feed Machines, for putting 
springs in old boots, £7 10s. The largest stock in 
Mogland to select from. One month’s trial. Kasay 
terms.--Per.oi House,near St, George’s Church, Borough; 
and 8, Hackney-road, London. ; 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 


nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, Ironmongery, Tin 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures andOrna- 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
Japaunel Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 
Foreign Glass. 

e Goods Lent on Hire. 


CURLEY & GCOMPANY’S CELE- 
BRATED GLYCERIN RUM 
FOR THE HAIR AND 'THE SKIN, 


A chemical combination of Glyc2rine 
and genuine highly-perfumed aro- 
matic Rhum. Price td., 18,, 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. 6d. ‘ 


To soften, strengthen, and beautify 
= the Hair, and to soften and purity 
the Scalp ; also to remove Dandritf, 
— For chapped hands aud lips, sore noxe, 
ease pimples, chafes, and roughness 
ae | and rawness of the skin generally, 


>. 


May be used with Violet Powder or pe 
substituted Rae It isalso q use. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious agaist; 
to the bath. S addition 

For burns ard chilblains, with Violet 
Powder, by thoroughly protecting 


the part, gives ings ig 
from pajn. tantaneous relief 


CLYCERINE FP 


aavad 


ee eee 
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PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


UN£QUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs- 


The “Albert” Lock-stitch, 
Silent, Price 64gs. 

“ Excelsior’? Knotted-Stitch, 
Sews & Embroeiders exquisitely, 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock-Stitch from 63s. 
THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 


Four Guineas. 


NEW COSTUMES. 


WASHING COSTUMES, Novel Styles, 6s. 11d. and 7s. 11d, each complete. 
CHINA BATISTE, Various Colours, 6s. 11d. to 15s. 6d. 

PIQUES, Plain or Fancy, 14s. 9d. to 25s. 6d. 

PRINTED FRENCH CAMBRICS, 4s. 11d. to 10s, 6d. 

WASHING POLONAISE, 5s. 11d. to 11s. 9d. 

RICH SILK POLONAISEH, 31s. 6d. 

WASHING BATISTE SKIRTS, 3s. 11d. each. 

WHITE PIQUE SKIRTS, Braided Black, 3s. 11d. to 5s, 11d. 

BLACK SILK JACKETS, Exquisite Shapes, 10s. 9d. each. 


HHNRY GLAVHEH, 


534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
a 


ECONOMY IN MOURNING. | 


rae EP SE ES 


The “Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars. 


JMoULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 

Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 


uses to which it may be applied : The repair of every de- afd 
neription of Household Glasses. oe Svencer, tis Bind. | BLACK ALPACAS Pier ae 
5 d », , ’ - ~ - - « 
ee of ‘Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, | BLACK SILK FIGURED at 074% per yard Haan GRENADINES - 59 a0 64 per yard 
Mounting of sens ein ene ela eoeae bbe tte ALPACAS 0 8? BLACK WATAORAT CRAP » 084 ” 
O rent: vyory an one, Vases an endants, ~ me ” ” 
Coalghwarost/Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- | BLACK FRENCH TWILLS ,, 07% _ CLOTHS - E e : m 102 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however | BLACK BARATHEAS - 104 MOURNING DRESSES de: 2 de 
rae oreccat is. Sold by all respectable Chemists and BLACK RUSSELL CORDS ;, 105 5 up=ng-sle'S- Fe" ‘2% 6 11 each com- 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole BLACK PERSIAN CORDS ,, 010% ,, plete. 
aSeU Or BLACK VICTORIA CORDS ,, 103 MOURNING COSTUMES ,,10 6 5 
. 'W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. BLACK PURE ALPACAS ,, 103 ,, MOURNING SKIRTS - , 311 _,, 
BLACK FRENCH MERINOS,, 1 44 ” MOURNING MANTLES peo ie 
MOCKETT & CO.’S BLACK FRENCHPOPLINES, 143 » MOURNING JACKETS wordella,, 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: BLACK FRENCH SATIN MOURNING SHAWILS - pr £11 vi 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. CLOTHS- - - »12% " MOURNING HATS - 211 -d 
"58, NEWINGTON Burrs. MOURNING BONNETS 1 SELL 7 
Machines of ail systems by the best makers, Handand PATTERNS POST FREE é 


Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. ‘Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


SS SE 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoidicg the necessity 
of having those to work by hand fixed to the table; and areas 
near as possible NoIsELEss. Their mechanism is 80 simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder! 


FOR y 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely ee) OSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 


Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on forwarded with the machine. . 
application: TO WORK BY HAND (sINGLE THREAD) 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE Os wo “44 0 
COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. NES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BYHAND 4 4 0 
h DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT se. - 6510 0 


HE PATENT “ SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 
CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
to fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
i % methods. They prevent un- 

i} due stretch, and are the 
? desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
, they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee oe A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 1s. and Is. 6d.5 enamels, 28., 
2s, 6d., and 3s. ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s. ; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s, to £10 10s. the 


pair. 


a 
pein of WALES’S ALBERT 
! CHAINS, in oroide of gold, equal in-appearance 
to 18:carat gold. Will wear a lifetime. .Free for 3s. 6d. 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding rings, 9d.; keepers, Is. ; 
gema rings, set with diamond, garnet, emerald, and ruby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar 
r F makers 
by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 68., £8 8s., £10, and £12. en Dogo 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
4*, Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides, Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whitenes 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per Pk a wep cramel 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO- 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of Dee RON a newly, 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. ts 


JOHN ’ 
OF Nee bas casey Sh each arte GOLDEN OIL, La 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance 
To be had of all Perf i cir 
Upper rPhambediattosts aa ae Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of : 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c. 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J, L, BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists. 


two for 30 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting hole in card. Necklets, 
1s. 4d.; lockets, Is. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s, ; earrings, 38. ; 
brooch, 3s.; scarf pins, 1s. 6d.; crosses, js. 6d.; brace- 
lets, 28. 6d.; studs, ls. 3d.; pencil case, 28.—W. HOLT, 
135, All Saints-road, London, W. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


isthe only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
nsed, When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for ithe sake of extra profit. Beware therefore of 


purious imitations. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
N_ the CURABILITY of CANCER, 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 


London: Wyman and Bons, 74, Great Queen-street, 
Ww 
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